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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY will help your 
students to get a clearer grasp of the eco- 
nomics of winning the peace. From a study 
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covers many of the topics which are so vital 
to a social understanding of our world 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By McKinsey and Piper 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth Edition, represents a 
high degree of refinement of the balance sheet approach. It is con- 

structed of short chapters reasonably uniform in length. The progress 

is developed smoothly. Ample opportunity is provided for personal and 

family records along with business records. Plenty of opportunity is 

provided for applying bookkeeping principles to numerous personal 

uses, such as keeping records for a club, a church, a class, and many 

other types of organizations. Considerable attention is given to records 

of small businesses. 


The completeness, the smoothness, and the ac- 
curacy represent ideals that are seldom attained 
but are actually available in these new volumes. 
You must see them in order to appreciate their out- 
standing merits. 


* 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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, Sharing the 
Responsibility 





The businessman of today is beginning to realize that business teachers 
are not entirely responsible for the inadequate English background of their 
graduates. Employers are conscious of the fact that the basic English funda- 
mentals supposedly taught in the elementary and secondary years cannot be 
retaught in the short period that the business teacher has the students for 
instruction. 


During the past half century, in the majority of schools emphasis has 
shifted from basic English courses to courses in literature. As a result of this 
change, prospective teachers choose as their major subjects the literature of a 
particular period or country. This same shift in emphasis followed naturally 
to our beginning instructional levels. Progressive though we are in many re- 
spects, the English course of study in the average elementary and secondary 
schools is still modeled after that in our institutions of higher learning. The 
beginning teacher of English, being a good disciple, stresses the work which 
was most emphasized during his training period. 


Alert businessmen are scrutinizing the English content and method courses 
of the teacher-training institutions more closely than is realized. The academi- 
cally dominated teacher-training program in this field, standing on the threshold 
of the postwar period, must assume its full share of responsibility in preparing 
teachers who are capable of teaching others to read and to write acceptable 
English. Tradition is one of our finest heritages, but all the answers to our 
present problems are not to be found in the laurels of the past. 


The solution of this problem is not easy. Traditional barriers of thought 
and theory must be overcome. We must start at the top and prepare teachers 
who are able to read and write. The vocational, as well as the academic teacher 
must set the example. The English course of study needs overhauling, with 
the emphasis not on the subject matter most easily taught, but on that that 
is most needed by the student. Students cannot be expected to learn and to 
use good English until every teacher assumes a full share of responsibility in 
this program. There must be unity of thought and full co-operation at all 
times by every teacher who comes in contact with the student from his first 
day of school until graduation. 


George M. Joyce, president of the Southern 

Business Education Association; The Woman’s 

College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 
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A Course in Business Machines 


Willie Curtis Wright Partin 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


AIMS OF THE CouRSE. The aims of educa- 
tion, as adopted by the majority of educa- 
tors at the present time, are to make the 
largest number of students better members 
of the society in which they are to live after 
they cease to be under the supervision of 
the school, and to keep the students as 
happy as possible while doing this. 

Classroom teaching is one of the most 
important methods used to accomplish the 
aims of education. Since the student spends 
most of his time in the classroom and not 
in the gymnasium, on the stage, in the band, 
or in club meetings, classroom teaching is of 
prime importance. ‘Teaching, as a means 
toward an end, sets up certain aims and 
tries to accomplish them through methods. 
These aims are to give training in (1) atti- 
tudes, (2) knowledge, and (3) skills. 

Business education attempts to make 
worthy members of society through the 
teaching of business subjects with speciali- 
zation as the objective. Office machines is a 
vocational subject. The development of 
commercially efficient operators is the goal. 
A high degree of skill is only for those who 
have been blessed with the aptitudes and 
capabilities for this type of work. Since 
“marketable skills” are necessary in order 
to conform to the standards demanded by 
businessmen, students should be definitely 
equipped with a sufficient training of a prac- 
tical nature in order to be eligible for em- 
ployment. Goldsmith has made the follow- 
ing statement relative to the aims of the 
course: “It is the duty of the teachers of 
the office machines course to equip their 
students with a background of technical 
skills, business information, and proper 
work habits so that business will be satis- 
fied,””! 

SCOPE OF THE CouRSE. Aside from the 
typewriter, office machines are generally of 
four kinds: (1) dictating machines, or those 
intended to substitute mechanical for man- 
ual note taking; (2) duplicating machines, 
or those designed to duplicate written or 
typewritten material; (3) calculating ma- 


and 


Fred W. Dial 
Carlisle Military School 
Bamberg, South Carolina 


chines, or those capable of making compu- 
tations of various sorts and recording the 
results; and (4) miscellaneous machines de- 
vised to perform various other tasks pre- 
viously done by hand. Some of the most 
commonly used machines in each of these 
classes are the following:? 
(1) Dictation Machines: 
Dictaphone (and Ediphone) 
Stenotype 
(2) Duplicating Machines: 
Addressing Machines 
Automatic Typewriters 
Billing Machines 
Ditto Machines (gelatine process) 
~ Mimeograph Machines (stencil process) 
Multigraph Machines (type-set process) 
(3) Computing Machines: 
Billing Machines (also duplicating) 
Bookkeeping Machines 
Calculating Machines 
Adding Machines 
Punched Card Machines 
Key Punching Machines 
Sorting Machines 
Tabulating Machines 
(4) Miscellaneous Labor-Saving Machines: 
Envelope Feeders 
Envelope Sealers 
Folding Machines 
Label Pasters 
Letter Openers 
Paper Cutters and Punchers 
Stamp Affixers 
Time and Date Stamps 
Others 


This particular study is confined to the 
following specific machines: (1) Grapho- 
type, (2) Addressograph, (3) Dictaphone, 
(4) Ediphone, (5) Mimeoscope and Mimeo- 
graph, and (6) Multigraph. 

LENGTH OF THE CouRSE. The length of the 
course and the time spent on each machine 
will vary with each teacher situation. How- 
ever, when the student completes the course, 
he should have a good working knowledge 
of every machine in the laboratory, a mas- 
tery of several, and a knowledge of business 
forms and their relationship to each other.* 
In most cases, enough time should be spent 
on each machine to obtain commercial 
efficiency. Here are some suggestions for 


‘Samuel Goldsmith, “The Formulation of an Office Machines Course in the Secondary Schools,” Journal of Business Educa- 
tion (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: Trethaway Publishing Co., April, 1940), p. 19. ; . a 
An Appraisal and Abstract of Available Literature on the Occupation of the Office Machine Operator (New York City: Na- 


tional Occupational Conference, 1938), p. 3 


*Norris G. Mitts, “‘A Method of Teaching Office Practice,” Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: 


Trethaway Publishing Co., December, 1939), p. 17. 
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the hours necessary to obtain desirable pro- 
ficiency: duplicators of gelatin, stencil or 
liquid type, 10 to 15 hours; bookkeeping 
machines, 10 to 15 hours; transcribing ma- 
chines, 20 to 30 hours; calculators, 30 to 
40 hours; billing machines, 10 to 15 hours; 
adding machines, 10 to 15 hours; and ad- 
dressing machines, 10 to 15 hours. These 
hours will of necessity have to be reduced 
in courses of short length.‘ 

TEACHING PROCEDURE. Procedure in teach- 
ing the use of machines will vary according 
to the amount and type of equipment avail- 
able. The equipment will be likely to vary 
according to the demands of the community 
and the financial condition of the school. A 
detailed discussion of the plans for teaching 
will be given later. 

The instructor should furnish the jobs to 
be completed on all machines. Each project 
should be planned to develop the ability or 
to increase the student’s knowledge of the 
machine with which he is occupied at the 
time. Lichtenheld has made the following 
statement relative to procedure: “The in- 
structor must plan very definite projects 
for each machine, and he may prepare writ- 
ten job sheets. A written job sheet is effi- 
cient in outlining what has to be done, but 
it is inefficient in telling how it is to be done 
or in giving operating instructions.’ 

Berwald also recommends the use of the 
job sheet in the following statement: ‘The 
well prepared lesson, complete from aim to 
conclusion, is used with the job sheet. Every 
job sheet begins with the purpose of the 
lesson being presented. The procedure in 
the job sheet gives the pupil point by point 
the steps which he must take to successfully 
handle the lesson... . When the pupil has 
worked the problems or completed the task, 
the lesson which he has done is summarized 
for him in the conclusion.® 

STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT. In setting up 
standards of achievement, the instructor 
should compare his standards with commer- 
cial standards of performance when these 
are available. Such standards for most ma- 
chines may be found in the literature of the 
manufacturers and in business periodicals 
and office management handbooks. 

ORGANIZING THE CLASSROOM. It is impor- 
tant that there be a special classroom in 
which office practice is taught. This class- 
room should be used for office practice only; 
then it will not be necessary to store ma- 


chines and supplies in closets or some part 
of the room during certain periods of the 
day. However, planning must be such that 
there will be a complete utilization of equip- 
ment during the day. 

EQUIPMENT. ‘The first consideration in the 
selection of permanent equipment is how 
well the machine skills can be used within 
the area in which most of the students will 
work. It may be necessary to make a survey 
of the school community before this can be 
determined accurately. For many years the 
typewriter has been accepted as a universal 
machine and, as a result, it is the first office 
equipment to be installed in most schools. 
We feel that there are certain other machines 
that will be found in many offices and for 
that reason should have consideration along 
with the typewriter when an office practice 
course is being set up. With this in mind, 
we are attempting to give some information 
and detailed instructions in the teaching 
and the use of these machines. 


Another important factor is the cost of 
the machines as well as the cost of supplies 
and maintenance. Cost of repairs, parts, 
and a maintenance contract will be a factor. 
All these elements should be considered. 
The purchase of machines for which there is 
no ready repair service is a bad investment. 
A study must also be made to determine 
the relationship between cost of machines 
and the number of placements that can be 
made within the area. Some preference 
should be given to machines that are easy to 
repair and that can be kept in condition by 
the teacher and the students. Many offices 
will have power-operated machines, but it is 
usually believed that hand-operated equip- 
ment for the classroom will be more desir- 
able. Power-operated machines are easier to 
get out of order and they are harder to repair 
than the hand-operated machines. Students 
who learn to operate the hand-operated 
machines can readily learn to use the other 
types of machines. The machines that will 
operate on the supplies that can be purchased 
locally should be used instead of machines 
that require more expensive supplies that 
often must come from the manufacturing 
company. Regardless of the type of ma- 
chines purchased, it must be made clear 
that they will entail some expenditure each 
term for repairs and supplies. Unless this is 
done, there will be some difficulty in keeping 
the machines in working condition. 


‘F, M. Lichtenheld, ‘Why Give Office Machine Instruction?” Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Trethaway Publishing Co., January, 1940), p. 16. 
‘Lichtenheld, loc. cit. * 


*Edna Berwald, “Vocational Office Practice,’ Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: Trethaway Pub- 


lishing Co., March, 1942), p. 19. 
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The fact that it is possible to borrow equip- 
ment from the school offices is an important 
consideration. Equipment such as check 
writers, numbering machines, _ staplers, 
punches, and rubber stamps are not often in 
constant use and can be obtained for a short 
period. Many times other equipment can be 
borrowed with the understanding that cer- 
tain work will be done in return for the use 
of the machine. 

Aside from the equipment, there are cer- 
tain other properties that must have consid- 
eration in a well-equipped classroom. Stu- 
dents using the duplicating equipment, 
carbon paper, and cleaning fluids will need a 
sink, soap, and towels in order that they 
may have a chance to wash before going to 
their other classes. 

Ample storage space must be provided. 
Some teachers suggest double the amount of 
space needed at the beginning of the course 
to provide for a growing class. It is hard to 
keep a neat classroom with materials and 
equipment stacked about the room and on 
desks. 

If the room is large enough, and if it is at 
all possible, some sort of partitioning should 
be provided to make the classroom into a 
businesslike place. If permanent partition- 
ing cannot be had, it may be possible to ar- 
range movable screens that can be used 
while the class is in session. 

In planning the classroom and in selecting 
the equipment, the fact that many addi- 
tional items should be provided must not be 
overlooked. Those who have charge of ap- 
propriating money for the operation of the 
school have a right to know and they should 
be informed from the beginning about the 
extra needs. It is well to make a list of such 
supplies and to give an estimate of their 
cost. The following are some of the things 
that might be needed: 

1. Spring binders, clipboards 
2. Wastebaskets 
3. Indexes, blank cards, card files, trays, loose-leaf 
books 
4. Stamp pads, rubber stamps 
5. Clips, rubber bands, erasers 
6. Staplers, paper punch, paper cutter 
7. Pens, colored pencils, ink, blotters, colored 
crayon 
8. Bulletin boards 
9. Scissors, mucilage, rulers 
10. Postage scales, postal directory and regulations 
11. Heavy aprons for the use of students when using 
the duplicating machines and the cleaning equip- 
ment. 


This list is not complete by any means; it 
is only suggestive. Many of these items 
may be obtained within the school itself 
through the co-operation of school offices. 
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Some items can be drawn from the general 
supply room. Paper that has been only 
partly used, stencils that still have some 
usuable space, and many other items may 
be used for instruction and practice. 


OFFICE PRODUCTION. A great deal of the 
work of the school can be done through the 
office practice classes. The advantages of 
this method are: 


1. The work is practical and the students 
know that none of it is “busy work”’ to 
be discarded when it is checked. 


2. Students will take pride in doing work 
that they know must be accurate, com- 
plete, and businesslike before it will be 
accepted. 

3. There is no sameness in assignment. 
Zach job is different, and there is little 
need for motivating. 


4. There is no need to create a job. 


There is some danger in this procedure in 
that many times more work comes in than 
can be turned out on time, and too often the 
offices and other departments of the school 
expect the office practice classes to do more 
than a fair share of their work. A tactful 
teacher should be able to handle this situa- 
tion. 

Most schools can provide only one or two 
machines of each type, making it necessary 
to have the class operate on the rotation 
plan instead of the battery plan. The teacher 
must always keep in mind the importance of 
keeping instruction on a simplified level 
and at the point where students can do their 
work with a minimum of supervision. 


BATTERY PLAN. The battery plan of teach- 
ing is the one used when the school has 
several machines of each type and all mem- 
bers of the class receive the same instruction 
at the same time and do their classwork at 
the same time. The most common example 
of the battery plan of teaching is typewriting. 

The setup of the office practice classroom 
is important in the battery plan. To achieve 
the best results, similar machines should be 
grouped together to aid the teacher in in- 
struction by conserving time and energy. 
Under this plan it is better to use separate 
classrooms for each unit of work. In order 
to obtain the best results, these rooms must 
be as quiet as possible. Some of the devices 
on the market for dulling sound may be 
installed. 

Since the entire class is working on the 
same lesson, care must be used in making 
assignments in order to give the best students 
enough work and also to provide a minimum 
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requirement for the slowest students. This 
will give all a sense of accomplishment. 

ROTATION PLAN. When it is not possible 
for the school to provide more than one or 
two machines in each group, it will become 
necessary to handle the classes on what is 
known as the rotation plan. This plan is one 
in which a student or students will be as- 
signed work on one type of machine while 
another student or students will be assigned 
to another type of machine. As each student 
completes his work, he will move to another 
unit until he has completed his assignment 
on all machines. With this plan of teaching 
it will not be necessary to have several 
classrooms, but the machines of the same 
or related types should be placed together in 
the classroom. The more the machines can 
be grouped, even in the same room, the 
better it will be. Often there is some trouble 
with grouping machines because of the loca- 
tion of electrical outlets. If there are no 
outlets, or if they are not conveniently 
located, it may be possible to have some 
extensions provided to solve this problem. 

The rotation group will have to be han- 
dled differently from the battery group. A 
schedule of the work to be done by each 
student should be made out and the require- 
ments should be no less than that expected 
of the battery group, This will call for a 
minimum and a maximum amount of work 
to be done each day, as well as a definite 
lesson assignment for each day. It is also 
well to keep a progress chart for each stu- 
dent. 

In this plan of teaching the teacher will 
find it necessary to give a good deal of indi- 
vidual instruction. In order to get the class 
started, some students may begin cutting 
stencils, others may start on the adding 
machines, and still others may work on 
filing while the teacher is giving instructions 
to two or three students in the use of the 
dictating machine, the addressograph, or 
some other of the more complicated ma- 
chines. After a day or two, those students 
who have had the individual instructions 
can assist the teacher in starting others. As 
each student is ready to move from one 
machine to another, he can assist in getting 
the next student started on the job he has 
just finished. 

STUDENT SUPERVISION. ‘The superior stu- 
dent can be used to advantage; it does not 
matter whether you are using the battery 
or the rotation plan. He can be used in help- 
ing the slower students as well as the new 
students coming into the class. This pro- 
cedure not only lightens the teacher’s load 
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and gives him time for other work, but it 
also takes care of the faster student who 
might otherwise be unoccupied part of the 
time. This plan also gives the student valu- 
able experience in supervision. Often such 
students can and will get a point over to a 
fellow student with more force than the 
teacher. 

As we have already pointed out, work can 
be done for the school offices as a means of 
giving the students actual experience. The 
following illustration will show how several 
students may have a part in doing mimeo- 
graph work: When the copy is brought to 
the office practice room it is sent to the class 
manager, who will accept the work and make 
the notations necessary to give instructions 
on how the work is to be done. The ma- 
terial will then be handed to a typist, who 
will cut the stencil. After the stencil has 
been prepared it will be taken to a proof- 
reader, who will check the work for possible 
errors and see if instructions have been car- 
ried out. The stencil, if approved, will then 
be sent to the student operating the mimeo- 
graph machines, who will run off the required 
number of copies. The finished copy will 
again be checked by the class manager, who 
will turn it over to the teacher for final in- 
spection. If the work is not satisfactory, it 
will be returned to the students to be done 
again. When the work passes inspection, 
the teacher will send it to the proper office 
and then give credit to the various students 
who had a part in the job. Many types of 
work can be carried on in a similar manner. 

DAILY PROCEDURE. Under either the bat- 
tery or the rotation plan, every student 
should receive a grade each day for the work 
done. Sometimes a job may not be com- 
pleted during the class period. In that case 
credit can be given for the work done each 
day, and when the job has been finished a 
grade can be given for the completed assign- 
ment. Enough work should be checked each 
day to determine the progress of the class 
and the individual student. This gives the 
teacher an idea of the progress of each stu- 
dent, and it aids in determining whether the 
class is ready for another assignment or 
whether additional time should be given to 
drill before going on to new work. ‘This 
method of checking will serve as an incentive 
to the student and, at the same time, it will 
give him confidence in himself through hav- 
ing accomplished something. Students may 
also be used in checking papers for a short 
time during the class period. This gives 
them a chance to review the previous day’s 

(Concluded on page 1265) 
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Guidance, Placement, and Follow-up 


by 


J. Frank Dame 


Director, Department of Business Education 
Teachers College 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Guidance, placement, and _ fol- 
low-up services in business educa- 
tion are matters which deserve 
real attention, and while a growing 
number of schools are attacking 
the problem of developing ade- 
quate services along these lines, 
much still remains to be done. In 
fact, the work is still in its infancy. 
This is a fertile field for those who 
really believe in getting the most 
out of educational effort. The 
vocational needs of youth require 
study, and the fitting of needs 
and services together with the 
least possible waste of human re- 
sources is the ultimate aim of all guidance 
services. 

Difficulties of adjustment cause discon- 
tent, unhappiness, and despair. ‘Therefore, 
the aim of all guidance should be to provide 
the proper environment to aid an individual 
to make intelligent and purposeful choices. 
This proper environment consists of aiding 
the student in finding facts and assisting 
him in analyzing these facts, thus leading 
him into making the wisest possible decision. 
Hence, the whole purpose of guidance is 
toward self-guidance on the part of the 
individual student so that he may know 
how to approach his problems in an intelli- 
gent manner and arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The business educator has a particularly 
close relation to vocational guidance activi- 
ties because the business department is car- 
rying on a type of education which must 
function immediately upon graduation from 
high school. Unlike general academic fields 
of education, business training does not, for 
the most part, find its fruition in the college 
years. Thus, the matching of high school 
youth and jobs becomes a major point of 
importance on which attention must be 
focused by business educators. 

Surveys show that during the last several 
decades there has been a trend toward in- 
creasing the number of persons employed 
as clerical workers. Likewise, the number 








of persons employed in the distribu- 
tive occupations has shown great 
growth. However, enrollment 
trends in business courses in the 
schools show a real disparity when 
they are compared to the actual 
demands of society. Too few per- 
sons are receiving education which 
will fit them for retail selling and 
general clerical work. Surely, these 
facts should be known and _perti- 
nent information should be avail- 
able for use in the schools by coun- 
selors, teachers, and students if 
proper outcomes are to be experi- 
enced as an outgrowth of the 
guidance function. The following factors are 
pertinent and they deserve careful analysis 
and practical treatment. These factors or 
basic: problems are: 

1. Large enrollments. 

2. Business dissatisfaction 

school product. 
3. Changing employment trends. 
4. Provision of a differentiated curricu- 
lum. 

5. Use of business education 

“dumping ground.” 


with the 


as a 


In discussing the first of these problems, 
it must be recognized that the secondary 
school is now dealing with all the children of 
all the people. The job of the business teacher 
thus becomes both impressive and challeng- 
ing. No longer is the secondary school en- 
rollment made up of the selected few. It is a 
great melting pot through whose portals 
pass a great collection of human beings, 
differing as much from one another as it is 
possible to differ in any organization which 
has to deal with millions of persons. While 
the likenesses in such numbers will always 
outweigh the differences, it is an assured 
fact that numerous varied groups must be 
served; it is quite impossible to serve them 
all in an identical manner. 

The second factor which concerns itself 
with the current complaint voiced by em- 
ployers regarding the secondary school 
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product is a real one. Yes, much good work 
is being done and the secondary school 
product usually measures up quite well, 
but that is not enough. Educators must do 
better. They must never become satisfied 
with their results. 

Much comment and criticism is justified. 
More attention should be given to actual 
job preparation. Probably the teacher’s 
point of view on this must wait upon closer 
association between business and the schools. 
Possibly co-operative curricula may help 
point the way along these lines. 

Changing trends regarding initial jobs as a 
result of age laws, union regulations, and 
government restrictions require realistic 
guidance procedures. Such items continually 
presenting themselves to the high school stu- 
dent give evidence of the need for more 
careful attention to these matters. Such 
regulations differ in various states and cities, 
thus making necessary rather specific study. 

The recognized job-getting value of busi- 
ness courses and the fact stated previously 
that all the children of all the people now at- 
tending secondary school have caused much 
growth in enrollment in these courses. The 
provision of an improved and varied cur- 
riculum is therefore necessary to service the 
variety of types which are always found 
when any institution is no longer highly 
selective. This need not be division based 
only upon student ability, but it should 
also be predicated upon the natural areas of 
job opportunity which are actually present 
in the business life of the community. 

The final basic factor concerns itself with 
the all too-frequent misuse, as an adminis- 
trative measure, of the business department 
as a “dumping ground.” The unsuccessfuls 
of other curricula offer not only a problem 

in terms of programming, but they are also 
often emotionally maladjusted because of 
frequent “dumping” from one subject and 
from one teacher to other subjects and other 
teachers. Their ideals and aspirations are 
sure to suffer when they are the victims of 
such a system. Such persons, if not already 
emotionally ill are quite apt to become so. 
They require actual and real diagnosis by 
qualified persons, followed by practical and 
humane treatment of their problem. Help- 
ing these persons to reconstruct their ideals 
is a major problem. 

Prognostication is as yet a pioneer field 
in business education, but there are some 
factors or considerations which may be used 
to advantage in forecasting possible future 
success in various occupational lines. Ex- 
ploratory and tryout courses receive con- 
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tinuous reference and are being experimented 
with constantly. Probably one good reason 
for this is that it is necessary to challenge 
the validity and the reliability of prognostic 
testing. Satisfactory programs of guidance 
based upon testing appear difficult to 
achieve and much work remains to be done. 

Many items in addition to prognostic 

tests may be utilized to advantage in con- 
nection with guidance activities relating to 
business curricula. Among these are: Eng- 
lish marks, reading ability scores, general 
scholastic ratings, intelligence quotients, 
foreign language marks, arithmetic scores, 
personality ratings, and interest blanks. 

According to present day curriculum 
needs, tryout and exploratory work in busi- 
ness subjects should be carried on in the 
ninth or tenth grades. Of course, adjust- 
ments should be made to take care of the 
needs of older students who require such 
guidance experiences, but in the curriculum 
pattern this could be considered the logical, 
as well as the psychological, point for this 
work to take place. One great advantage of 
tryouts is the fact that the mystery or nov- 
elty is removed regarding areas of study in 
preparation for business activity. The stu- 
dent should have the opportunity of experi- 
encing a direct contact with possible areas 
of opportunity. Only through actual expe- 
rience with some of the subject matter of 
shorthand, bookkeeping, selling, clerical 
work, and machine operation can the student 
speak intelligently in regard to specialized 
preparation. Likewise, this appears to be 
the most satisfactory method of determining 
actual and persistent interest. 

Case studies as a guidance device in the 
handling of maladjusted students are an 
absolute necessity and are often made. It 
would appear quite worth while to carry on 
case studies of those who make average and 
unusual adjustment as well. This, in some 
schools, might lead to a more positive ap- 
proach to handling the maladjustments. 
Too often an “individual and his problem” 
becomes recognized as a “problem child” 
merely because no one has taken the trouble 
to “get down to cases.” The case study 
method has much merit and should be more 
widely utilized. 

Another guidance procedure which makes 
its contribution in all areas of activity and 
can be especially applied to business educa- 
tion is the vocational conference. This in- 
volves inviting businessmen to speak to 
groups of business students or prospective 
business students about the requirements, 

(Concluded on page 94) 


It has long been recognized 


Bookkeeping in Action 


by 
Philip Feiveson 






journal; (b) a general ledger; 


that purposeful activity in learn- Harvey J. Wells High School and (c) a divisional ledger with 


ing is far superior to routine 
desk work, but how can the 
academic study of bookkeeping be channeled 
into practical, constructive lines? Wells 
High School, we believe, has found one 
answer. The extrainstructional activities 
offered to Wells bookkeeping students af- 
fords the golden opportunity to put into 
practice the theory and principles taught in 
the classrooms. This opportunity—to “‘live”’ 
bookkeeping—is provided by the school 
service organization known as the financial 
section of the Wells Civic Association. 

The Wells Civic Association, as its name 
implies, is the student governing body. The 
financial section, which consists of book- 
keeping students, has the responsibility of 
accounting for all receipts of monies collected 
by the student organization. In the four- 
month period from September to December, 
1944, the cashiers and bookkeepers handled 
and accounted for a sum exceeding $10,000. 
This amount included receipts from the sale 
of war bonds and stamps as well as from 
ticket sales for athletic and musical events, 
donations to the Red Cross, War Community 
Fund, Thanksgiving collection, Civic Asso- 
ciation dues, and subscriptions to the school 
newspaper. It is my aim to describe the work 
of the student bookkeepers, as well as the 
system of accounting used to account ac- 
curately for these sums. 

FORMS USED. The forms used to gather in- 
formation and to provide data for permanent 
recording are: 

(1) A Wells High School cashier’s slip, 
made out in duplicate. The original copy is 
given to the division delegate, and the 
duplicate copy is used to provide informa- 
tion for other records, including the division 
ledger. 

(2) An analysis sheet (worksheet paper). 

(3) A final daily summary report (the 
daily treasurer’s report) which is made up 
from the analysis sheet. The data from this 
report is entered in the cash journal. 

(4) The official board of education school 
receipt (cashier’s report), received by the 
Association office for monies turned in to 
the school office secretary. 

(5) Form 5, which will be described later, 
is used to report all ticket sales. 

BOOKS USED. The books operated by the 
students are: (a) a standard columnar cash 
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Chicago, Illinois 


double balance rulings. Finan- 
cial information for each di- 
vision room is recorded on one complete 
sheet. This arrangement enables the book- 
keeping staff to record information for four 
major items: (a) war stamps and bonds 
purchased, (b) donations to various funds, 
(c) subscriptions and payments to the school 
paper, and (d) Wells Civie Association dues. 

THE WORK OF THE STUDENTS AND THE OPERA- 
TION OF THE SYSTEM. Bookkeeping students 
who have had one year of classroom experi- 
ence and who have shown aptitude for the 
subject are encouraged to elect as their 
school service several semesters of work in 
the Wells Civic Association’s financial organ- 
ization. If they are accepted by the sponsor, 
they devote one period a day to the business 
office. Each semester from twenty-five to 
thirty-five students acquire experience in 
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handling large amounts of cash, in keeping 
systematic records of such amounts, and in 
learning how to use these records for control 
purposes. 

In order to help the student gain insight 
in the relationship between the cashiering 
and the bookkeeping functions of a business, 
and in order to familiarize him with the 
forms and records used, each service book- 
keeper is asked to serve as a cashier before 
attempting to record and analyze financial 
information. 

CASHIERING FUNCTIONS. Each day a num- 
ber of sales slips or delegate receipts are 
numbered serially, they are validated by the 
sponsor’s personal stamp, and they are 
entered in the receipt box (Form 1). The 
cashier’s cumulative report (Form 4) is 
dated and it is placed on the form board on 
the cashier’s desk. If tickets are to be sold 
for any event, the ticket accounting form 
(Form 5) is also placed on the form board. 

For monies received from regular trans- 
actions, such as Association dues or sub- 
scriptions to the Wells World newspaper, the 
cashier makes out a receipt in duplicate, 
gives the original copy to the division 
delegate, and places the duplicate copy on a 
spindle. The same receipt may be used for 
recording receipts of money from more than 
one income source. 

If special event tickets are sold, such as 
for an operetta or an amateur show, the chief 
clerk in the office is responsible for arranging 
the tickets in serial order and jotting down 
the beginning number of the series in the 
proper column on the ticket accounting 
form. Since it would be impractical to 
furnish each purchaser with a receipt, one of 
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Form 2 


the cashiers at the end of the period records 
the ending number, or the number on the 
top ticket, and determines by simple sub- 
traction the number of tickets sold. He then 
calculates the gross ticket sales, the Federal 
tax involved, the net income on sales, and he 
records this information on Form 5. The 
chief clerk then takes a cashier’s receipt, 
writes the name of the event in the division 
room number space, and enters the amounts 
in the appropriate spaces. The number of 
the receipt is then recorded in the last space 
on the ticket accounting form. In the event 
that several series of tickets are sold, the 
procedure is the same except that more than 
one ticket accounting form is used. Thus, 
there will be a cashier’s accounting sheet for 
sach series of tickets sold. 

In selling stamps, the sponsor charges the 
chief cashier of each school period with a 
certain number of stamps. Near the close 
of the period, the cashiers balance the total 
amount of stamps issued to them as evi- 
denced by the totals on the cashier’s receipts 
and the actual cash received. If a student 
wishes to purchase a war bond, the cashier 
writes “U. S. Bond” on one of the blank 
lines on the cashier’s slips, has the purchaser 
fill out a bond application, and then delivers 
the slip and the application to the sponsor 
for verification. After the application is 
verified, the sponsor personally takes the 
last step in seeing that the bonds are pur- 
chased and delivered to the proper persons. 

At the end of each “business period” in 
the day, the cashiers account for all cash re- 
ceipts. The total cash received is balanced 
against the totals of the cashier’s slips, the 
stamps issued, and the tickets sold. Loose 
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TREASURERS DAILY SUMMARY SHEET 


Date December 21, 1945 


3--MOVIES 


3--AMATEUR SHOW 


-FEDERAL TAX 
4--MINSTREL SHOW 
~-OPERETTA 
~-MISCELLANEOUS - 
5--W.C.A. DUES 


6=--WELLS WORLD (PAPER) 


6--WELLS WORLD (ADVT. ) 


Form 3 - 


change, whenever "possible, is placed in 
money wrappers, and bills are sorted and 
wrapped. The number of receipts used for 
each period, the total cash received, and 
the signature of the chief cashier are all 
entered on the cashier’s cumulative report. 
The cash is then turned over to the sponsor, 
who acknowledges receipt of the money by 
initialing the cashier’s report. Thus, before 
the students record and interpret financial 
records, they experience situations which 
train them to be financially accurate and re- 
sponsible. 
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BOOKKEEPING FUNCTIONS. The daily book- 
keeping duties consist of (1) analyzing the 
transactions, (2) preparing the daily treas- 
urer’s report’ (Form 3), (3) making the ap- 
propriate entries in the cash journal, (4) 
banking the cash in the main office, and (5) 
posting to the divisional ledger. 

4# ANALYZING THE TRANSACTIONS. The cash 
received for each transaction, as evidenced 
by the cashier’s sales slips, is entered in the 
proper income columns on the analysis sheet 
(Form 2). Before the amounts are recorded, 
the receipts are numbered serially and they 
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CASHIER'S TICKET ACCOUNTING 
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Form 5 


are checked as to amount. The columns are 
then totalled and cross-footed. The grand 
total is then checked again against the total 
cash received for the period. 

THE DAILY TREASURER’S REPORT. At the end 
of the business day, the bookkeepers com- 
plete the analysis sheet. The totals should 
balance against the total cash received for 
the day. The total income from each source, 
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such as war stamps and Association dues, is 
then transferred from the analysis sheet to 
the treasurer’s report. Thus, the treasurer’s 
report serves a dual purpose: (a) it is a 
basis for recording the income in the cash 
journal; (b) it is a source of information fo 
the school treasurer. 
JOURNALIZING THE RECEIPTS. With thecom- 
pletion of the treasurer’s report, the book- 
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keepers are ready to enter the amounts as 
shown on the treasurer’s report in the cash 
journal. Cash is debited and the appropriate 
income account is credited. The date and the 
number of each report is entered, as well as 
the amounts. 

BANKING THE CASH RECEIPTS. In banking 
the cash, the sponsor and one of the book- 
keepers take the money and the treasurer’s 
report to the main office, where the book- 
keeper makes out a separate school receipt 
for each fund of money turned in. The school 
secretary checks the amounts and signs the 
receipts. ‘The receipts are then used by the 
bookkeepers to make the last entries of the 
day in the cash journal. An account entitled 
“Controlling Account” is debited and Cash 
is credited for the amount on each office 
receipt. The balance of the controlling ac- 
count represents the amount of cash banked 
in the office. 

POSTING TO THE DIVISIONAL LEDGER. ‘The 
duplicate cashier’s receipts are the media for 
posting division data in the divisional ledger. 
very division in the school has an account 
with the Association. As I mentioned pre- 
viously, four types of information are kept: 
war bond and stamp purchases, donations, 
Wells World subscriptions, and Association 
dues. Each account is credited by a posting 
clerk for the respective amount paid in. The 
Wells World account is charged with the 
number of subscriptions, multiplied by the 
rate for each subscription, and the Wells 
Civic Association dues account is charged 
for the number of members in each division, 
multiplied by the fixed charge for each 
member. Thus, the debit balance of the 
Wells World and the Association dues ac- 
counts represent receivables. At the end of 
each month, the ledger clerks prepare and 
mail statements to the school divisions. The 
credit balances of the war stamps and the 
donations accounts provide information for 
preparing reports on division stamp sales, 
Thanksgiving collections, Red Cross dona- 
tions, and similar accounts. 

{ach month constitutes a fiscal period. 
At the end of each period the columnar 
totals from the cash journal are posted to 
the general ledger. ‘The trial balance pro- 
vides information for the preparation of 
financial reports. Monthly reports are 
typed in triplicate, one copy being given to 
the principal, one copy being given to the 
main office bookkeeper, and one copy being 
retained by the Association staff. Semester 
composite reports are also prepared, and at 
designated Association assemblies these re- 
ports are read to the general student body. 


ces 


Each year the sponsor selects several 
students to head the bookkeeping or- 
ganization. These students have the added 
responsibility of organizing the staff, pre- 
paring various financial reports, making out 
tax schedules for ticket events, making 
necessary adjustments, and supervising gen- 
eral bookkeeping procedures. 

This is the routine work done by the Wells 
Civic Association’s financial staff. It would 
be beyond the scope of this article to discuss 
the added enriched experience the members 
obtain in related bookkeeping activities, 
such as locating errors, adjusting accounts, 
and preparing charts and tables for the 
school’s daily bulletin. The Wells High 
School bookkeeping student actually “‘lives” 





Guidance and Follow-up 
(Continued from page 89) 


advantages, disadvantages, and needed 
training for certain lines of work. It is well 
to supply such conference leaders with a 
general outline of items to be discussed. If 
it is properly handled, this procedure has 
much merit. 

Guidance has many ramifications, not 
the least of which is the placement function. 
The placement service should be considered 
as the terminal agency in the schools’ guid- 
ance program. Intelligent direction should 
not stop when the training is completed, for 
this would be similar to building a house 
and leaving it unpainted or without land- 
scaping. The job is unfinished. The place- 
ment function is of utmost importance and 
it should operate with maximum service to 
the prospective employee and employer. 
Matching youth and jobs is interesting and 
challenging and it should be carried on with 
energy and enthusiasm. It should be so 
centralized as to avoid waste in time and 
energy, and it should be so personalized as 
to develop the best in human and public re- 
lations. 


The work of placement does not stop 
with the placing of the student in the job. 
Careful follow-up must be carried on which 
leads to better training, adjustment to other 
jobs, and a real understanding of the needs 
of the community. A great philosopher has 
said “Society is the individual writ large.” 
If this statement is accepted, it leads to the 
conclusion that proper guidance, placement, 
and follow-up activities intelligently applied 
will react to the best advantage of the indi- 
vidual and will make for the best society. 
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Combination English and Carriage Throw Exercises 


by 

Since all studies of errors in Olive Marshall 2. It encourages rapid writing. 
transcription in all parts of the Roosevelt High School 3. It encourages accuracy. 
United States show that errors Chicago, Illinois 4. It makes correct techniques abso- 
in English exceed those in short- lutely necessary. 
hand and typewriting, I think all of us teach- 5. It shows the value of fluency and continuity in 
ers feel that we must give more English wimg. 
training. 6. It emphasizes the correct return of the carriage. 

In large city schools we find it difficult to 7. It describes correct technique in every line. 
work closely with the English teachers, for 8. It encourages the student. 
our shorthand and typewriting students are 9. It helps the student to get off a plateau. 


divided among several teachers. Even if In this article I am presenting an extension 
such co-operation were possible, we still of this idea. It combines English drill in the 
would have to work on spelling, syllabica- carriage throw exercises. These drills may 
tion, punctuation, grammar, and sentence _ be used for typewriting, shorthand dictation, 
sense, for our students are meeting these or transcription. In my classes I cover about 
problems in a new situation—the transcrip- six sentences a day until all the sentences 
tion situation, where the students’ attention are completed. I then give all the exercises 
is divided in thinking of placement, of the as a test to see whether the students have 
meaning of symbols, of the keys to be struck, learned English through their fingers. 
and the application 6f English principles. When these calling-the-throw drills are 
Indeed, we have to give the students as_ used for typewriting or transcription, the 
many opportunities as possible to correlate figures in the columns at the right are used 
this knowledge in order to improve tran- to determine the rate of typing or transcrip- 
scription. If we can give such opportunities tion. Let us assume that these are being 
in the latter part of Typewriting I, in Type- used for typewriting drills. If the teacher 
writing II, and in the transcription classes, calls “throw” at the end of thirty seconds, 
I think we can combine speed in typewriting the students who complete the first sentence 
with English difficulties and thus “kill two in that time will have typed at the rate of 
birds with one stone.” Our time is so short 16 words a minute. To step up the speed, 
that we need every device possible to effect call the throw at twenty-second intervals. 
economy in learning. In so doing, a student who completes the 
The calling-the-throw device was intro- line in twenty seconds will be typing at the 
duced by D. D. Lessenberry in 20th Century _ rate of 24 words a minute. With a ten-second 
Typewriting, Fourth Edition,! as a means of carriage throw, the rate would be 48 words a 
developing speed and accuracy in typewrit- minute. 
ing. It was further emphasized in an article Students may type from mimeographed 
by Byron L. Newton.? As a strictly type- drills. Another variation is to dictate a sen- 
writing drill, Mr. Newton lists the following tence to the students at the machine and 


advantages: let them type it immediately. Still another 
1. It is adapted to individual differences in typing variation 1s to dictat > a sentence and let the 
ability. students transcribe it from shorthand notes. 


1D. D. Lessenberry, 20th Century Typewriting, Fourth Edition (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co.), 1942. 
_ *Byron L. Newton, “A Functional Typewriting Drill, Taz Batance Sueet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 
November, 1941), pp. 114-115. 


Homonyms 
Directions: ‘Type the following sentences, inserting the proper word in the appropriate 
blank so as to complete the meaning of each sentence. Choose from the pairs of words 
shown before the sentences. (Type each sentence on one line.) 


Call the throw 








30 | 20 | 10 
1. whose ( ) package is lying on the new chair? 16 | 24 | 48 
who’s ( ) the attractive girl in the office? 16 | 24 | 48 

| 
2. capitol Look out for the safety of your ( }. 16 | 24 | 48 
capital We saw the ( yin Springfiel 1 last summer. 18 | 27 | 54 

| 
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6. 


we 


13. 


14 


theses to complete the meaning. (Type each sentence on one line.) 


oo) 


10 


0. 


30 

. deceased The doctor treated the ( ) ear daily. 16 

diseased The will of the ( ) has been probated. 19 

. parcel She left the ( ) on the elevated car. 16 

partial They are paying for the piano by ( ) payments. 20 

. loose Take care not to ( ) your fountain pen. 16 

lose The employer noticed the ( ) button on the girl’s coat. 23 

correspondence The firm had several active ( : 17 

correspondents The stenographer answered all ( ) promptly. 21 

. compliment The regiment had its ( ) of officers. 17 

complement Everyone is cheered by a sincere ( 18 

. principal All believe in the ( ) of fair play. 17 

principle The girl knew the ( ) parts of the verb “bring.” 22 

. prophesy No one can ( ) the future with certainty. 18 

prophecy She did not believe in an old ( ) about the family. 23 

eminent Some people felt in 1936 that war was ( ). 19 

imminent He became an ( ) doctor after years of study. 20 

. president The judge had no ( ) for deciding the case. 19 

precedent She was elected ( ) of the Student Council by a large majority. 27 

. personal The applicant interviewed the ( ) director. 20 

personnel The stenographer’s ( ) appearance should be pleasing. 23 

stationary Paper, like ( ), is spelled with a final “er.” 21 

stationery We noticed the ( ) tubs in the basement of the house. 24 

. advice Teachers and parents try to give good ( ) to young people. 24 
advise In a letter one should not say “‘to ( )” when he means “‘to inform.’’| 28 | 





Call the throw 

















20 


24 
28 


24 
30 


24 
34 


26 
32 


26 
27 


26 
32 


27 
34 


28 
30 


28 
40 


30 
34 


32 
36 


36 


42 | 


10 


48 
56 


48 
60 


48 


| 68 


52 
64 
52 
54 
52 
64 
54 
68 
56 
60 
56 
80 
60 
68 
64 
72 


72 
84 
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Directions: ‘ype the following sentences, choosing one of the words within the paren- 


. The boys marched to (martial, marshal) music. 

. The workers have (tenor, tenure) of office. 

. The boys drew (cartons, cartoons) of present-day interest. 

. The judge (cited, sighted) many precedents to prove the case. 

. She will (advice, advise) you to improve your personality. 

. Foreign (correspondence, correspondents) make interesting radio talks. 


. They will (canvass, canvas) the (principal, principle) merchants for funds. 


. His (differential, deferential) manner seemed to pay her a (complement, compliment). 


. The jury decided in favor of the (plaintive, plaintiff). 
. (Interstate, intrastate) commerce is directed by a commission. 
. James, John, and Rose were aged 19, 8, and 6 (respectfully, respectively). 


. They (razed, raised) old buildings to the ground wherever they could. 


Call the throw 





30 


13 








14 
19 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
23 


24 


. All the faculty will (accept, except) the invitation (except, accept) the (principal, principle). | 25 


. (Immigrants, emigrants) to this country wanted to become (residents, residence) of New York | 26 
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20 





21 
28 
30 
30 
32 
32 
32 
32 


32 


38 


39 


10 


39 





42 
56 
60 
60 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
70 


71 


78 
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. The (council, counsel) met for an hour to give (counsel, council) to new (residence, residents). 
. Each one of the students thought (his, their) problems the (principle, principal) ones. 
. Prices have not been (stationery, stationary) in spite of stabilization. 


. The (corporation, co-operation) wishes to have the (corporation, co-operation) of all its stock 


holders. 


. The doctors (effected, affected) a.cure for the boy who had long been ( ) by fever. 
He made 6 per cent on his (principal, principle), but his (capital, capitol) increased very little. 


The depression showed a (face, phase) of living which was unpleasant as we saw our (capital, 


capitol) decreasing. 


. Under such (adverse, averse) circumstances, we are (adverse, averse) to spending more of our 


(principal, principle). 


Choice of Pronouns 


. The joke is on you and (I, me). 

. They all came early but (he, him). 

3. Each girl should strive to reach (her, their) goal. 

. Between you and (I, me), I think she is mistaken. 

. Whoever goes to the play will get (his, their) money’s worth. 


. Each one will be required to hand in (his, their) home work on time. 


Possessives 


. Her salary for a month’s work was $100. 

. The auditor checked the company’s business. 

. Later he audited other companies’ accounts. 

. We gave him ten days’ time to meet his payments. 

. Smith & Company’s clerks are very courteous to all customers. 


. They showed us ladies’ and children’s coats in the women’s section. 


Commas 


. In fact, he seems to be very honest. 

. Finally we said, ““They must have gone shopping.” 

. In achieving this goal, you must practice much. 

. We called John, Mary, and Alice, but we had no answer. 

. We may elect officers next week, but I think we should wait. 

. We did not go to the party, for we had a previous engagement. 

. This typewriter, I think you will agree, is almost noiseless. 

. Harold, the president of the Senior Class, is an outstanding boy. 

. When you can transcribe at the rate of 35 w.p.m., I shall be happy. 

. We were sorry not to go, because we should have liked to see the guests. 


. We think, however, that the people should believe him, since he is sincere. 
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During registration in the fall of 1943 we 
decided to divide into four sections approxi- 
mately seventy-five students who elected 
elementary accounting for sophomores. The 
following designations and enrollments de- 
veloped: Sections A and C for students 
who had bookkeeping or accounting in high 
school with thirteen and fifteen students 
respectively: Sections B and D for students 
who did not have previous training in book- 
keeping or accounting, with twenty-five 
students in each section. Although we had 
an enrollment of only seventy-eight students 
in elementary accounting, we thought it 
would be advisable to have four sections for 
experimental purpose in order to assign one 
section of students with previous bookkeep- 
ing training and one section of students 
with no previous training in bookkeeping to 
one teacher, and assign similar sections to 
another teacher. 

In order to make comparison of the ac- 
counting achievements of the four sections, 
the same textbooks and ruled forms were 
used; assignments were identical except 
additional problems were given to students 
who desired to do extra work from time to 
time; the same examinations were adminis- 
tered at midsemester and at the close of the 
semester. 

In the division of commerce at Texas 
Technological College we require every stu- 
dent to take one year of elementary ac- 
counting in the sophomore year. If this 
course is not taken, the student must meet 
this basic requirement at his earliest conve- 
nience. The class meets for two hours of 
lecture and laboratory work three times a 
week, earning four semester hours of credit 
each semester for one year. The students 
who make high achievements in elementary 
accounting (two semesters) and who desire 
further training in this field are encouraged 
to major in accounting and finance. In ele- 
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A comparison of college accounting students who have 

studied high school bookkeeping with students who 

have not studied high school bookkeeping. A study 

made while the author was located at Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Texas. 


mentary accounting the following topics 
are covered during the first semester: the 
accounting equation, the financial and oper- 
ating equation, the ledger and the journal, 
adjusting and closing the ledger, merchan- 
dising activities, summarizing the accounts 
of a merchandising business, adjusting en- 
tries, financial statements, special journals, 
controlling accounts, other special journals 
and subsidiary ledgers, negotiable instru- 
ments, interest and discounts, the voucher 
system, and sales and consignments. 


At the end of two months a midsemester 
examination was given to the four sections. 
The examination consisted of two parts: 

Part I. Objective Test 

Section 1. True-false statements 

Section 2. Journalizing transactions 

Section 3. Supplying the missing figures in the 
chart for sales, cost of sales, gross 
profit, and net loss 

Section 4. Accounting cycle 

Section 5. Classification of accounts (current lia- 
bilities, fixed assets, deferred charges, 
current assets, fixed liabilities, capital, 
income, and expenses) 

Part II. Working Papers 

The students were given a trial balance with the 
necessary additional information in order to com- 
plete the working sheet; to make adjusting, clos- 
ing, and reversing entries; and to prepare a balance 
sheet and statements of profit and loss (classified). 

MIDSEMESTER EXAMINATION. In Section 1, 
which consisted of ten true-false statements, 
five of the questions, or 50 per cent, were 
missed by 25 per cent or more of the students 
in at least one of the four classes. The ques- 
tion that was missed by most of the students 
was, “If no adjustment were made for ac- 
crued interest receivable, the gross profit 
for the period would be understated.” The 
four other questions missed by 25 per cent 
or more of the students were as follows, in 
descending order, ranging from 78.99 per 
cent to 25 per cent: 
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2. Net profit is determined on the balance sheet by 
subtracting expenses from gross profit. 

3. A business transaction always has two effects, 
both of which may represent increases in ac- 
counts. 


4. When a business incurs an operating loss, the 
profit and loss account has a debit balance before 
it is closed into Surplus. 

. After the adjustment for supplies used has been 
made, the balance remaining in the asset account, 
Supplies, is a credit. 


or 


Questions 1 and 2 were missed to a greater 
extent by Classes B and D, which had not 
had bookkeeping, than by Classes A and C, 
which had had bookkeeping in high school. 


Two-thirds of the questions in Section 2, 
which required the students to give the ac- 
counts debited and credited for certain en- 
tries, were missed by 25 per cent or more of 
the students in at least one of the classes. 
The transaction that was journalized in- 
correctly by the greatest number of students 
was, “A partner’s net profit is closed into 
the proper accounts.” The four other ques- 
tions missed by 25 per cent or more of the 
students were as follows, in descending or- 
der, ranging from 81.8 per cent to 56.6 per 
cent: 

2. A net loss for the current period of a single pro- 


prietorship business was closed into the proper 
account. 


3. Net profit was closed into the proper account on 
the books of the corporation. 


4. A proprietor of a business withdrew in cash a 
portion of his investment. 


5. Purchased a typewriter on open account. 


In this section those who had taken book- 
keeping before answered a far greater ma- 
jority of the questions correctly than did 
the ones who had not taken bookkeeping in 
high school. Class B, which had not studied 
any bookkeeping, was decidedly the weakest 
class in achievement. 

No question in Section 3, which consisted 
of supplying the missing figures in a chart, 
was given incorrectly by 25 per cent or more 
of the students in any class. Class B, one of 
the classes which had had no bookkeeping, 
made more errors than the other classes. 

Section 4 consisted of arranging in the 
proper order the ten steps which occur in the 
accounting cycle. Eight of the ten steps 
were placed incorrectly in the cycle by 25 
per cent or more of the students in Classes 
B and D which had not taken bookkeeping. 
The two steps missed by a majority of the 
students were “Preparing the balance sheet” 
and “Preparing and posting the closing en- 
tries.” Other steps incorrectly placed in the 
cycle to a great extent were: preparing the 
profit and loss statement, preparing the 
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after closing trial balance, and ruling the 
ledger accounts. The classes which had not 
had bookkeeping missed a greater percentage 
of each of these steps than those who had 
had bookkeeping. 


Section 5 consisted of the classification of 
fifteen accounts under headings found on the 
balance sheet and on the profit and loss 
statement. Only three of the fifteen ques- 
tions were missed by 25 per cent or more 
of the students. “Taxes Payable,” ‘‘Mer- 
chandise Inventory,” and “Mortgage Pay- 
able’ were the accounts classified incorrectly 
by the students. The students who had not 
had bookkeeping in high school were de- 
cidedly weaker on these questions. 

Section 6 consisted of computing the 
amount of the December adjustment of three 
transactions. The transactions missed by 
most of the students read as follows: ““'wo 
delivery trucks were purchased April 1 this 
year, at a cost of $4,800; the estimated life 
is 4 years; no scrap value. What is the 
amount of the depreciation charge?” “A 
two-year insurance policy was purchased 
February 1 this year, at a premium of $168. 
What is the amount of insurance premium 
expired?” It was rather odd that in this 
section only the students who had had book- 
keeping made more errors than those who 
had not. 

In making the adjusting entries in Part II 
of the midsemester examination, the follow- 
ing entries were missed or omitted by 25 
per cent or more of the students: 

Depreciation of Delivery Equipment; Reserve for 

Depreciation of Delivery Equipment 

Interest Income; Prepaid Interest Income 

Accrued Rent Income; Rent Income 

Insurance Expense; Prepaid Insurance 

Bad Debts Expense; Reserve for Bad Debts. 

The students in all four classes had great- 
est difficulty in closing the balance of the 
personal account to the capital account, in 
transferring the net profit to the personal 
account, and in closing the balances of Sales 
Returns, Interest Income, and Rent Income 
to Profit and Loss. 

The reversing entries missed by 25 per 
cent or more of the students were as follows: 
Prepaid Interest Income, Interest Income; 
Rent Income; Accrued Rent Income; Ac- 
crued Salesmen’s Salaries, Salesmen’s Sal- 
aries. The students also included incorrect 
reversing entries to a great extent. The 
classes which had bookkeeping in high school 
were far superior in making correct adjust- 
ing, closing, and reversing entries than the 
classes which had not previously studied 
bookkeeping and accounting. 








When Classes A and B, which were taught 
by the same instructor, were compared with 
Classes C and D, which were taught by 
another instructor, it was interesting to see 
that it was not the teacher factor which was 
responsible for Classes B and D_ being 
weaker, but rather that it was the previous 
bookkeeping background of the students 
which was responsible. 

BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND LOSS STATE- 
MENT. The students who had not studied 
bookkeeping were a great deal weaker in 
preparing the Balance Sheet than those who 
had studied bookkeeping. Many of those 
students in Classes B and D worked so 
slowly that they did not even start on the 
balance sheet or the profit and loss state- 
ment; thus, it is difficult to compare the 
students who had studied bookkeeping pre- 
viously with those who had not. For the 
most part, those students who did finish the 
balance sheet and the profit and loss state- 
ment were the students who had had book- 
keeping in high school. The students who 
had not had bookkeeping previously were 
particularly poor on the form and the ruling 
of the two statements. 

FINAL EXAMINATION. ‘The final examina- 
tion at the end of the semester was similar 
in structure to the midsemester examination. 
Part I of the final examination consisted of 
true-false statements, completion questions, 
and matching questions; in, Part II the stu- 
dents were required to make adjusting, 
closing, and reversing entries as well as to 
make out the working sheet, the profit and 
loss statement, and the balance sheet. 

Section 1 included twenty-five general 
true-false statements. The question missed 
by the majority of students in each of the 
classes read as follows: “The reserve for 
depreciation represents a cash fund that 
will become available to replace the asset.” 
Other questions which gave the students 
special trouble were as follows: 

1. When a fixed asset is no longer usable for the 


purposes of the business, depletion has taken 
place. 


2. Loss from bad debts should be recorded after it 
is definitely ascertained which accounts are un- 
collectible. 


$8. The use of controlling accounts results in fewer 
accounts in the general ledger. 


4. The use of the cashbook is now less prevalent 
than it was formerly. 


5. Expenses that have been incurred but that have 
not yet been paid for are known as deferred items. 


6. A credit balance in an account always indicates a 
liability or a proprietorship item. 

The classes which had not had bookkeeping 

were weaker on these questions than the 
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two classes which had studied bookkeeping 
previously. 

Section 2, which was a completion test 
using either the word “debited” or “‘cred- 
ited,” was answered satisfactorily by every 
class except Class B. At least 36 per cent of 
the students in this class, which had no 
previous training in bookkeeping, missed 
five of the ten statements. The three state- 
ments missed most frequently by Class B 
were as follows: 

1. Each account named in the cash receipts journal 

is (debited-credited). 


2. The creditors’ accounts are (debited-credited) 
for the amounts indicated in the purchases 
journal. 


3. Each account named in the cash payments 

journal is (debited-credited). 

Apparently these four classes of students 
were unusually weak in journalizing data 
about depreciation and bad debts. Every 
entry in the third section of the test, which 
called for compound entries in recording 
transactions dealing with depreciation and 
bad debts, was missed by at least 25 per 
cent of the students in two or more classes. 
All the students in Class B and 70 per cent 
of the students in Class D, the two classes 
which had not studied bookkeeping, missed 
the transaction which read: “A two-year- 
old delivery truck was destroyed by fire in 
the middle of a fiscal period and a loss re- 
sulted. No insurance was carried.” The 
following were also journalized incorrectly 
to a great extent by the same two classes: 

1. Purchased a new delivery truck paying for it 

with cash and an old truck taken in exchange. 
The allowance for the old truck was less than its 


book value. Depreciation to date of exchange 
has been recorded. 


2. At the beginning of a fiscal period, sold a delivery 
truck for cash, receiving more than its book value 


The students in Classes A and C, who had 
previously studied bookkeeping, showed 
that they were superior to Classes B and D 
in journalizing these compound entries cor- 
rectly. 


In Section 4 of the test, the students were 
required to indicate the accounts to be deb- 
ited and credited in making the adjusting, 
closing, reversing, and correcting entries 
called. Again, as in the previous section, the 
entries were missed by 26 per cent or more 
of the students in Class B. All the students 
of Class B indicated the wrong accounts for 
the following correcting entry: “Accrued 
sales salaries were overlooked at the end of 
the previous fiscal period.” The following 
correcting entry was also missed by 94 per 
cent of the students in Class B, 47 per cent 
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of the students in Class D, 40 per cent of the 
students in Class C, and 41 per cent of the 
students in Class A: “Depreciation on store 
equipment was overlooked at the end of the 
previous fiscal period.” In comparing those 
who had bookkeeping with those who had 
not, the students who had studied it an- 
swered twice as many of these questions 
correctly as did the students who had not 
studied it. 

The three classes, A, C, and D, were un- 
usually good on Section 5, which was a 
matching test on the use of special journals. 
Class B again proved to be the weakest 
class. Eighty-four per cent of the students 
in Class B indicated the wrong special 
journal for the following transaction: “A. C. 
Abner invested cash in the sporting goods 
business.” Sixty-three per cent of the stu- 
dents in Class B missed the following trans- 
action: “Purchased a cash register for the 
store on account.” 

In Section 6 of the final examination the 
students were tested on their ability to 
classify items found on the financial state- 
ments prepared at the end of the accounting 
period. Only a small percentage of the total 
number of students in the four classes cor- 
rectly classified the account, Purchases Dis- 
count, as to the section of the financial state- 
ment. At least 31 per cent of the students 
in Class B classified incorrectly sixteen of 
the items. Classes B and D were weaker in 
their ability to classify the items than 
Classes A and C. 

In Part II of the final examination the 
students were given the trial balance of a 


business and were required to finish the 
working sheet, to make out a profit and loss 
statement and a balance sheet, and to record 
the adjusting, closing, and reversing entries. 
All classes except Class B had the majority 
of the adjusting entries perfect. Sixty-three 
per cent of the students of Class B had 
trouble with the entry in which the “Interest 
Income”’ account is debited and “Prepaid 
Interest Income” is credited. The closing 
entries were made correctly by every class 
except Class B. In Class B, 78 per cent of 
the students did not correctly close the bal- 
ance of the personal account to the capital 
account. Seventy-three per cent of the stu- 
dents of Class B did not correctly close the 
balances of the rent income and interest 
income accounts to Profit and Loss. Sixty- 
three per cent of the students of Class B 
failed to reverse correctly the adjusting entry 
made concerning accrued interest income. 
It was difficult to compare the work of the 
students who had studied bookkeeping with 
those who had not studied it in regard to the 
financial statements, since 57.9 per cent of 
the students in Class B did not complete 
the balance sheet, 36.8 per cent of them did 
not complete the profit and loss statement, 
and 26.3 per cent did not complete the work- 
ing sheet. However, in the financial state- 
ments completed, the two classes which had 
not studied bookkeeping were especially 
weak on the general form of the statements. 

In these four sections if you consider the 
final marks, which indicate progress and 
achievement, you find that the following 
grades were earned: 




































































Section Grade A Grade B Grade C Grade D Grade F Total 
Had Studied | 
Bookkeeping Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Section A 88.5. : . “46.1 — ont - 0 ‘ 7.7 5 100 r’ 
Section C ai 20.0 - 20.0 13.3 - 13. 3 7 $3.4 ¥ 100 
Bookkeeping Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
SectinB | 4.0 | go | 8.0 | 98.0 | 360 | 100 
Section D =| 8.0—«| Ssh. 2.0 | wo | 40.0 | 100 




















In considering the achievements and the 
final marks for the four sections of elemen- 
tary accounting, it is apparent that students 
who have studied bookkeeping and account- 
ing in the secondary school or elsewhere 
have less difficulty with beginning account- 
ing in college and make higher final marks. 
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However, can the business teacher justify 
spending two years to teach elementary book- 
keeping and accounting? Unquestionably, 
the findings of this study should challenge the 
teachers of bookkeeping and accounting 
classes in secondary schools and colleges to 
do a better job of teaching boys and girls. 
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Based on the assumption that education 
is life, the classroom should, I believe, be as 
informal as possible. The teacher and the 
students should work together in harmony 
rather than as a dictator and his subjects. 

A teacher who lectures or asks questions 
every day is not preparing his students for 
life situations. I recall having read or heard 
somewhere recently the statement, “Edu- 
‘ation is that which remains after a person 
has forgotten that which he learned.’ There 
is a great deal of truth in this statement. 
It is this element of truth that I am working 
on in my teaching of economic geography. 
I truly believe that the student is more im- 
portant than the textbook or subject ma- 
terial, and I have centered my teaching 
around him. 

Developing good habits, character, per- 
sonality, and poise is most important. Text- 
book material in my economic geography 
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Make Economic Geography Interesting 


the 
in comparing the 
achievement tests with past years that the 
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used, I find 
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methods 


yet 


present results are much better. Uncon- 
sciously the students are acquiring a better 
understanding of the subject than ever be- 
fore. 

You may well ask “How can all this be 
accomplished in the economic geography 
class?” It can be done by various methods. 
I vary my methods frequently. Never do I 
use the same method on two successive 
chapters. 

All my work centers around the laboratory 
plan. For each chapter the students are 
given a guide sheet. They know what we 
will do for the next week. In other words, a 
complete chapter is assigned at one time. 
This guide sheet includes questions, prob- 
lems, and map or graph work. Here is a 
sample: 


CHINA 


1. Discuss ““China’s Great Age and Long Isolation.” 
2. What are some important recent changes? 


3. Describe the physical features of China; the climatic conditions. 


tell what types of climate are found in China. 
4. Name and locate the important rivers of China. 
. What are canals used for? 


What was the keynote of China’s philosophy ? 


Consult the Climatic map in the room and 


6. Describe the different methods of land transportation. (Consult Figures 264, 265, and 266.) What has hin- 


dered railroad progress? 
7. Show the importance of China’s coal. 
8. What other minerals are mined? 


(Consult Figure 267.) What tends to hold down coal consumption? 


9. On the map of Asia color the coal fields one color and print the name of the countries. (Consult Figure 267.) 


10. Describe manufacturing in China. 

11. What is the most honorable occupation? 

12. Why is no farm machinery used? 

13. How do the Chinese raise so much per acre? 


14. Why is only a small percentage of China under cultivation? 


15. Describe the farmer and his home. 
16. Why is there often insufficient food in China? 


17. How does rice rank in production? How does China stand in rice production? Where is it raised? (Consult 


Figure 267.) Describe the methods of cultivation. 


Name the two kinds of rice. 


18. Consult the rice exhibit in class. What is done with rough rice? What is the difference between hulled and pol- 


ished rice? 
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What are some of the products from rice and rice straw? 
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19. Where is wheat raised in China? How does China rank in production? Where are sorghum and millet raised? 


Describe these plants. Why are they so valuable? 


20. Where is the soybean raised? How does it rank in export value? What country is the chief buyer? Name 


some of the many different uses for the soybean. 


21. Where is cotton raised in China? (Consult Figure 102.) How does the country rank in production? For what 


is cotton used in China? 


22. Where is raw silk raised? Describe the raising of it. What two developments have hurt this industry in China? 
23. For a view of the mulberry leaf, cocoon, etc., consult the silk exhibit. 
24. Where is tea raised? How? Why has much of this trade been lost? 


25. Why is China’s foreign trade small? 


26. What are the leading exports? (Consult Figure 271.) What are the leading imports? 
27. With what countries does China trade? What country usually leads? 


The students are required to study the 
chapter before working on the guide sheet. 
This can be checked by a short quiz at the 
beginning of the next period. Then for one 
or two days, depending upon the amount of 
work to be covered, the students are given 
a period to work on the guide sheet in the 
classroom under my supervision. You would 
be surprised at the questions and the prob- 
lems that arise during this period of super- 
vised study. I have been criticized for devot- 
ing one or two class periods on every chapter 
for study. However, I know from experience 
that in the end more work can be covered 
than by having a recitation every day. 
Everyone is prepared and no time is wasted. 
The results are fully worth the time spent. 

The more the students make use of the 
wall maps, the dictionary, the exhibits, and 
other aids, the better I like it. I also want 
them to work together. If we have a map 
problem, for example, I would prefer to see 
two or three students working together and 
discussing the problem rather than to see 
the introvert working by himself. Right 
here a quality is being developed which can 
be carried over into life. Activity is essential 
to meet my aims, and I have found that it 
does away with a lot of disciplinary prob- 
lems which so often arise in other classes. 

The rest of the work on a chapter is the 
part that can make or break this method of 
teaching. It is the part that must be varied. 
For example, on the first chapter the recita- 
tion method was used. On the next chapter, 
answers were written on the blackboard and 
recitations were carried on from there. The 
group discussion plan was used for the third 
chapter. For the fourth chapter, we played 
a quiz game based on the radio program, 
“Take It or Leave It.” If you think the 
students do not enjoy this game, you are 
badly mistaken. I know from tests that 
they learned more from this method than 
from any other method I used. 

In using the different methods, the student 
is kept in suspense. He has something dif- 
ferent to look forward to the next time. 
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Someone always asks me, “What are we 
going to do today?” Interest is aroused. 
Besides, the student can take more of an 
active part in the lesson, especially in the 
group discussion and the quiz games. I 
appoint a leader, let him take over, and: I 
just guide the class. 

Regardless of what method is being used, 
I encourage discussion around a map or any 
other visual aid wherever possible. Some of 
my students have developed the habit of 
going to the map whenever the occasion 
arises, without being told. 

Outline map and graph work also give the 
students an opportunity to develop such 
habits as promptness, neatness, and accu- 
racy, which are not forgotten like subject 
matter, and which are so essential in life. 
As a matter of fact, those are the three 
points on which this work is graded. 

After ten years of teaching economic geog- 
raphy, I have finally decided that I have 
hit on the right plan. At the present time I 
do not have a home room, but when I do 
have such a room, I plan to carry this pro- 
cedure over into it with me. The students 
will read the scripture, keep the roll, make 
announcements, watch the temperature, 
and the lights, and perform all the other 
necessary duties. I shall just guide them. 

Do not think that this procedure means 
less work for the teacher. Each method 
must be planned in advance. It means more 
outside work, but less strenuous classroom 
work. 
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STATISTICAL TYPING, a book of 51 pages, not only 
shows the student how to set up tabulation on the type- 
writer, but it also provides a total of 111 problems, drills, 
and tests. The problems include centering, arranging, 
tabulating, and proofreading. There are two types of tests 
in the last section. One is a regular tabulation test; the 
other is a combination of straight copy and unarranged 
material to be tabulated. 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is popular in small 
schools and in large schools. It has helped the Army 
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Efficiency Rating in the Federal Government and Its 


Application to Stenographic Personnel 


by 


Dorothy Helene Veon 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


Although rating systems have been usually 
unsuccessful in most types of business or- 
ganizations, the Federal Government has 
devised a system which measures the ef- 
ficiency of its employees more objectively 
than rating scales used by many of the 
business organizations. An attempt is made 
to base this rating on measurable factors of 
performance judged in terms of defined 
standards. 

WHY ARE RATINGS MADE? The giving of rat- 
ings to employees is inevitable. They may 
be used, however, for several different pur- 
poses, such as: (1) incentive measures, (2) 
justifications for administrative action, or 
(3) tools for the development of the employee 
by the agency and by himself. It is this third 
purpose—the development of the employee 
—that affects this study most vitally. 

Levine states that “‘an efficiency rating 
system is established because there is a 
need for it by management, by supervisors, 
and by employees. It is not a separate and 
extra program imposed upon supervisors. 
Rather, it is a part of supervisory responsi- 
bility and, as such, must be approached in 
the light of the supervisor’s responsibility 
toward his department and his subordinates. 
In fact, the supervisor’s attitude with regard 
to efficiency rating is indicative of his general 
attitude or understanding with respect to 
his responsibilities as a supervisor.””! 

THE REPORT OF EFFICIENCY RATING USED BY 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. A new efficiency 
rating sheet was adopted by the Federal 
agencies in 1942. Every employee in the 
government is rated by means of this form. 
Thirty-one items or elements are listed in the 
form, twenty of which relate to all employees, 
and the remaining eleven to supervisory 
positions only. The employee is rated only 
on elements which are pertinent to his posi- 
tion. These elements are underscored and 
each is marked in one of three ways: (1) if 
adequate (+/), (2) if weak (—), or (3) if out- 
standing (+). Space is allotted for the state- 
ment of any other elements considered in the 
rating. 





‘Michael Levine, “Some Concepts of Efficiency Rating.” 
sonnel Administration), December, 1942. 
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The elements rated are then interpreted 
according to the following standards: 


Adjective Numerical 
Rating Rating 
All underlined elements marked 
plus, and no element marked 
Ae Sean acannon Excellent 1 


A majority of underlined elements 
marked plus, and no element 
marked minus................ Very Good 2or3 


All underlined elements marked at 
least with a check, and minus 
marks fully compensated by plus 
marks, or a majority of under- 
lined elements marked with a 
check, and minus marks on un- 
derlined elements overcompen- 
sated by plus marks on under- 


ee | Perr eee Good 4, 5, or 6 


A majority of underlined elements 
marked at least with a check, 
and minus marks not fully com- 


pensated by plus marks........ Fair Tors 


A majority of underlined elements 
marked minus....... . .Unsatis- 
factory 9 

Each person is rated by his immediate 
supervisor, the rating official, and the rating 
sheet is then checked by a reviewing official. 
Each official records an adjective rating and 
a numerical rating. The rating is then ap- 
proved by the efficiency rating committee. 
It is not uncommon to have the efficiency 
rating committee return the rating sheets 
to supervisors and reviewing officers for re- 
consideration of the ratings given. After the 
rating has been approved by the committee, 
the employee receives a report which in- 
cludes both the adjective and the numerical 
rating. 

FACTORS CONSIDERED IN THE RATING OF STE- 
NOGRAPHERS AND TyPIsTs. I have made an 
analysis of the factors which are considered 
by supervisors of stenographic units to be 
pertinent to the rating of stenographers and 
typists. Most of the supervisors agreed on 
the following elements: 

1. Maintenance of equipment, tools, and instru- 

ments. 

2. Skill in the application of techniques and proced- 

ures. 


Personnel Administration (Washington, D. C.: Society for Per- 
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3. Presentability of work (appropriateness of ar- 
rangement and appearance of work). 


4. Accuracy of final results. 
5. Industry. 


6. Amount of acceptable work produced. Is mark 
based on production records? (Yes or No) 


7. Co-operativeness. 
8. Dependability. 


Many of the elements listed on the rating 
sheet would be applicable to stenographers 
and typists placed in offices, but the elements 
listed above were considered to be those 
directly related to positions in the steno- 
graphic units. 

Just what is meant by each of the elements 
listed? The first element, ““Maintenance of 
equipment, tools, and instruments,” refers 
to such activities as cleaning of typewriters, 
making minor mechanical adjustments, 
proper handling of the machines, and know- 
ing when repairs are necessary. 

The second element, “Skill in the applica- 
tion of techniques and procedures,” is ap- 
plicable to persons who are required to apply 
definite and established techniques or pro- 
cedures in carrying on the work. This ele- 
ment involves speed in the operation of the 
typewriter. 

The third element, “‘Presentability of work 
(appropriateness of arrangement and ap- 
pearance of work),” is used to evaluate the 
performance of employees who prepare and 
submit visible work products, such as the 
preparation of all typed material. 

The fourth element, “‘Accuracy of final 
results,” means the checking and the cor- 
recting of all jobs in the stenographic unit. 

The fifth element, “Industry,” relates to 
the application of time, interest, and energy 
to duties. 

The sixth element, ““Amount of acceptable 
work produced,” evaluates the productive- 
ness of the stenographers and typists by 
means of production records or other reports. 

The seventh element, “Co-operativeness,”’ 
refers to the degree of demonstrated willing- 
ness shown by an employee to assist and 
work with others in the performance of 
regular duties or of special additional duties, 
at such time and place as he may be needed, 
or under the special conditions which may 
exist. 

The eighth element, “‘dependability,” is 
“the quality which indicates on the basis of 
past action whether the employee can be 
confided in, trusted, relied upon, or depended 
upon to produce, in the performance of his 
work and in attendance to his duties, a 
desired result, whether it be quantity of 
work, quality of work, discretion in the 
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giving of information to proper sources, 
readiness and availablity to perform his 
duties, or some other desired result.” 

INTERPRETATION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
EFFICIENCY RATING. What effect will the rat- 
ing have upon the employee’s compensation? 
Just what does each rating mean? 

“Excellent” indicates that the perform- 
ance in every important phase of the work 
has been outstanding and that the per- 
formance has been at least fully satisfactory 
or adequate in all the other phases. 

“Very Good” indicates that the perform- 
ance, in a majority of important phases of 
the work, has been outstanding and that 
the performance has been at least fully 
satisfactory or adequate in all other phases. 
An employee whose efficiency rating is 
“Excellent” or “Very Good”’ is eligible for 
salary advancements to the highest rating 
of compensation in the grade. 

The rating, “Good,” has three connota- 
tions: (a) that performance has been at 
least fully satisfactory or adequate in all 
the phases of the work, although not out- 
standing in a majority of the important 
phases; (b) that performance in all the 
important phases has been at least fully 
satisfactory or adequate, and the perform- 
ance that has not met job requirements has 
been fully compensated by outstanding per- 
formance in other phases of the work; or (c) 
that performance in a majority of important 
phases has been at least fully satisfactory or 
adequate, and the performance that has not 
met job requirements in important phases 
has been overcompensated by outstanding 
requirements in other important phases. An 
employee whose efficiency rating is “Good” 
is eligible for salary advancements up to and 
including the middle compensation in the 
grade. 

The rating, “Fair,” shows that perform- 
ance in a majority of important phases of the 
work has been at least fully satisfactory or 
adequate, and the performance that has 
not met job requirements has not been 
fully compensated by outstanding perform- 
ance in other phases. The rate of compensa- 
tion of an employee whose efficiency rating 
is ‘Fair’ shall be reduced one salary step if 
his rate of compensation is above the middle 
rate. If the rate of compensation is equal to 
or below such middle salary rate, it shall not 
be subject to a reduction on that account. 

The rating, “Unsatisfactory,” means that 
performance in a majority of important 
phases of the work has not met job require- 
ments. An employee whose efficiency rating 
is “unsatisfactory” shall not be permitted to 
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remain in his position. He shall be assigned 
to a position more nearly commensurate with 
his ability, either (1) in the same line of work, 
in which case the position shall be in a lower 
classification grade and his rate of compensa- 
tion will not be in excess of the middle rate 
and such grade; or (2) in some other line of 
work for which he is qualified, in which case 
he shall be considered as having received a 
new appointment to the extent that his rate 
of compensation shall be at the minimum 
rate for such grade and he shall begin a new 
probationary period. If no suitable vacancy 
is available, the employee shall be separated 
from the service for inefficiency. A proba- 
tionary employee assigned to a position of 
lower classification grade shall begin a new 
probationary period in the new position. 

No employee who has completed his pro- 
bationary service shall be demoted to a 
lower grade position, reduced in salary, or 
dismissed from the service on the basis of an 
efficiency rating covering a period of less 
than ninety calendar days. 

EFFICIENCY RATINGS AND THE STENOGRAPHIC 
uNIT. Some form of production record is 
kept in most of the stenographic units. The 
results obtained from these records are con- 
sidered as one of the major items in an 
efficiency rating. 
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| Whether your graduates are going into 
business or civil service occupations, 
they need this intensive pre-employment 
training. It covers the basic information 
and skills that are required for clerical 
positions in government and in business 
|. offices. It includes pretests, tests, and a 
final examination of the civil service type. 
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In one of the governmental agencies, for 
example, the amount of work produced by 
each stenographer or typist is determined 
by measurement, and the time consumed in 
its production is compiled each month into 
individual ratings. All the work completed 
by the same grade employees, for instance, 
CAF-2, and the time consumed are totaled 
and a monthly rating on quantity produc- 
tion is figured. 

This same agency prepares a quality 
rating by totaling the errors made by each 
employee and comparing this total with the 
average number of errors made by the same 
grade of employee in the same unit. 

The employees are told annually what 
their final efficiency ratings are. This agency 
states that on the efficiency rating depends: 
(1) retention in service of probationary 
employees, (2) assignment to preferential 
work in the division, (3) selection for secre- 
tarial positions, (4) selection for transfer 
to desirable positions in other divisions, (5) 
promotion to higher salary within the same 
grade, and (6) promotion to higher grades. 

CONCLUSION. Efficiency ratings should be 
considered one of the factors basic to a good 
stenographic training program. The em- 
ployee should be cognizant of the ratings and 
their effect on promotions. 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING 


By Robert Fisher 


Section I—Arithmetic 

Section II—Grammar 

Section III—Punctuation and Capitalization 
Section IV—Business Vocabulary 

Section V—Vocabulary 

Section VI—Spelling 

Section VII—Office Machines and Equipment 
Section VIII—Office Reference Material 

Section IX—Communications i 
Section X—Correspondence 

Section XI—Filing 

Section XII—Typewriting 

Section XIII—Shorthand 

Section X1V—tTests of Aptitudes and Capacities. 
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Sipe Appointed at Houston 


Effective at the begin- 
ning of the fall term, Dr. 
J. Marvin Sipe became 
head of the department 
of accounting and asso- 
ciate professor in the 
University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. For the 
two previous years, he 
was associate professor 
and acting head of the 
department of account- 
ing and finance, Texas 
Technology College, 
Lubbock, ‘Texas. He 
formerly taught in sev- 
eral high schools in In- 
diana and Ohio. From 1941 to 1942 he was 
head of the department of secretarial train- 
ing of the University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland, and from 1942 to 1943 he 
was an instructor on the staff of the U. S. 
Naval Training School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Dr. Sipe is a graduate of Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. He obtained 
his Master’s degree and his Doctor’s degree 
from Indiana University. 

a * . 


Miss Gerstle Appointed at Wyoming 


Elinor L. Gerstle has been appointed to 
teach in a one-year vocational commerce 
course being inaugurated this year at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
This course will have two programs: one 
clerical, and the other stenographic. The 
course is planned primarily for returning 
G.I.’s, but it is also open to civilians. 

Miss Gerstle had previously taught in the 
high school commercial department at Fond 
du Lae, Wisconsin. During the past two 
years she has been employed in a secretarial 
position in Grand Junction, Colorado. She 
received her M. A. degree in commercial 
education from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, and her A. B. 
degree from Colorado College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


Dr. J. Marvin Sipe 
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A Message from the Treasury Department 


Now that victory is ours, the Treasury is 
more than ever counting on the support of 
schools to sustain their continuing savings 
program at least through the spring of 1946. 

School aid is particularly crucial in the 
months ahead if we are to educate the public 
as to the menace of postwar inflation and the 
necessity for continued war financing during 
reconversion. 

Two big objectives of the School Savings 
Program are: 

1. Completion of a campaign to finance one or 


more $3,000 hospital units through school savings 
before Christmas vacation. 


2. Qualification by October 12 for the Treasury’s 
sehool flag showing that at least 90 per cent of the 
students are saving regularly. A special ‘“‘We Fin- 
ished the Job” citation and insignia for school flags 
will be presented to schools which maintain their 
90 per cent participation record during the winter 


and spring. 

Your continued co-operation is vital to 
the success of the School Savings Program 
during the immediate postwar period. 

. e e 
Department of Business Quarterly 


The fall issue of the National Business 
Vducation Quarterly will center around the 
theme of the place of business education in 
the training program for war veterans. 

This timely issue of the Quarterly is 
planned to contain articles showing what 
kind of business education can best be 
offered to the returning members of our 
armed forces by the various types of educa- 
tional institutions—the secondary school, 
the private business school, the junior 
college, the university, and the adult evening 
school program. 

Vernal H. Carmichael, general editor of 
all issues of the Quarterly, expects to have 
this fall issue off the press about November 1. 

The Quarterly is one form of professional 
service rendered to members of the depart- 
ment of business education of the N. E. A. 
and is sent to all members without extra cost. 
Yearly dues of $1.00 should be sent to 
Harold D. Fasnacht, Colorado Women’s 
College, Denver 7, Colorado. 
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The O. D. T. has removed all travel re- 
strictions, making it possible for the National 
Business Teachers Association to celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on December 27, 28, and 29. The Ohio 
people, under the leadership of the local 
chairman Robert Finch, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Cincinnati public schools, 
are making every effort to give us our biggest 
and most worthwhile convention. The occa- 
sion of the Golden Jubilee will provide an 
opportunity for all persons interested in 
business education to hold a genuine home- 
coming. 

President Ivan Mitchell and his officers 
have planned an excellent program. It is de- 
veloped around the theme, “Fifty Years of 
Progress in Commercial Education.” Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, will 
deliver the opening address at the first 
general assembly Friday, December 28, at 
10 a. M. Preceding Dr. Forkner’s address, 
Mayor James G. Stewart and Claude V. 
Courter, superintendent of Cincinnati public 
schools, will greet and welcome the conven- 
tion visitors. 

Those in attendance at the convention 
should find one or more of the following 
round table discussions, each of which is 
under capable leadership, both interesting 
and inspiring: Secondary Schools Depart- 
ment, chairman, Bernard F. Baker, board 


N.B.T. A. to Celebrate 50th Anniversary 


of education, Chicago, Illinois; College De- 
partment, chairman, Leslie J. Whale, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan; Private 
Schools Department, chairman, S. B. Trais- 
man, Business Institute, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Administrators’ Round Table, chair- 
man, W. S. Barnhart, vice-principal, Em- 
merish Manual Training High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Secretarial Round Table, 
chairman, Elsie Garlow, High School, Blairs- 
ville, Pennsylvania; Social Business Round 
Table, chairman, Gladys Bohr, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Round Table, chairman, H. 
G. Enterline, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; Private School Instructors’ 
Round Table, chairman, W. M. Oates, 
Nettleton Commercial College, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; Distributive Education 
Round Table, chairman, Lawrence Thomson, 
chief, business education division, Lansing, 
Michigan; and Office Machine Round Table, 
chairman, Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park and 
River Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 

An informal reception will be given for the 
convention visitors by the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association on Thursday evening, 
December 27. This will be the first event 
on the convention program thus giving 
everyone an opportunity to get acquainted 
before the convention begins. The conven- 
tion will close on Saturday evening, Decem- 
ber 29, with the annual banquet and dance. 








MAKE HOTEL RESERVATIONS EARLY 


Because of O.P.A. regulations, there are 


few single rooms available. 
reservations immediately to the 
quarters hotel, 


which is shown in the picture at the 


It is urged that you arrange to reserve a 
double room with a friend. The minimum 
rates in the headquarters hotel are: single 


rooms, $3.50; double rooms, $6.00; and 


double rooms with twin beds,’ $6.50. 


Send in your 
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Southern Association Meets in Lexington 


George M. Joyce, 
president of the Southern 
Business Education As- 
sociation, has announced 
plans for the annual con- 
vention that will be held 
in Lexington, Kentucky, 
on November 22, 23, and 








24. Headquarters will be 
in the Phoenix Hotel. 
Reservations should be 
sent in promptly. 

The general theme of 
the convention will be 
“*Peacetime Business Ed- 
ucation in the South.” 

W. Harmon Wilson, 
editor of The Balance Sheet, will appear on 
the fellowship program Thursday evening, 
November 22, and will speak on the topic 
“Where Do We Go from Here?” 

Speakers for the general session on Friday 
morning will be Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and Dr. A. J. Lawrence of the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Speakers on the various group pro- 
grams will include Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Dr. Donald C. Fuller, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia; and Dr. 
Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 

The officers of the Association have framed 
a program that will emphasize the future 
problems and influences on business educa- 
tion. Only one general session is being held 


George M. Joyce 








Raymond White Is Promoted 


E. E. Hatfield, chairman of the depart- 
ment of secretarial science, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, has an- 
nounced that Raymond R. White, who came 
to the University of Oklahoma as assistant 
professor of secretarial science in September, 
1941, has been advanced to the rank of as- 
sociate professor of secretarial science be- 
ginning the first of September, 1945. 

Mr. White has been quite prominent and 
well known in the field of business education, 
both locally and nationally. Mr. White is 
serving as vice-president of Pi Omega Pi, the 
honorary and professional fraternity for com- 
mercial teachers. He is also past president of 
the Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion. 
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in order to make it possible for members to 
attend the group meetings and discussion 
meetings. The meetings on Saturday morn- 
ing will be devoted to discussions of secre- 
tarial, bookkeeping, and distributive educa- 
tion problems. 

The following are the officers of S. B. E. A. 
and the chairmen of the divisions and groups: 
president, George M. Joyce, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; first vice- 
president, L. C. Harwell, R. E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, Florida; second vice- 
president, Herbert Squires, Greenleaf School 
of Business, Atlanta, Georgia; treasurer, 
Mary Harrell, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; editor, A. J. Lawrence, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Lloyd 
EK. Baugham, chairman, public school divi- 
sion, Commercial High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Mrs. Z. B. Vance, chairman, college 
division, Mercer University, Macon, Geor- 
gia; A. M. Luther, chairman, private schools 
division, Knoxville Business College, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; W. O. Folwell, chairman, 
junior college division, Freed-Hardeman Col- 
lege, Henderson, Tennessee; Dr. Donald C. 
Fuller, chairman, secretarial group, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Georgia; V. 'T. Littlejohn, chairman, clerical- 
bookkeeping group, Woman’s College of 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; W. B. Logan, state super- 
visor of distributive education, department 
of public instruction, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 





Columbia University Luncheon 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity will hold a luncheon meeting in 
connection with the Southern Business 
Education convention in Lexington, 
Kentucky. The luncheon will be held 
on Friday, November 23, at 12:30 p.m. 
in the Phoenix Hotel, Lexington. All 
former and present students of Teach- 
ers College are cordially invited. For 
further information see the printed 
program at the convention. 
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Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon Installed at Syracuse University 





On Saturday, September 22, Iota Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon was installed on the 
campus of Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. Delta Pi Epsilon is a national 
graduate honorary fraternity in business 
education. 

Mrs. Helen M. Johnston of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, vice-president of 
the national organization, presided in the 
installation ceremonies. She was assisted by 
Clyde Blanchard, editor of The Business 
Education World, W. Harmon Wilson, editor 
of The Balance Sheet, J. H. Morrow of the 
staff of Syracuse University, and E. Dorothea 
Meyer of the staff of Syracuse University. 

Dr. O. Richard Wessels, head of the de- 
partment of business education and secre- 
tarial science, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, is the faculty sponsor and was 
initiated with a group of sixteen graduate 
students. Dr. Wessels accepted the charter 
and gave a brief talk at the installation. 
D. W. Feller, a member of the faculty of 
Syracuse University, was initiated as an 
honorary member. 

The graduate students who were initiated 
were as follows: James Bachman, Syracuse, 
New York; Ann Boghosian, Central City 
Business Institute, Syracuse, New York; 
Mrs. Anne D. Brown, Syracuse, New York; 
Victorine Chappen, East Syracuse High 
School, Syracuse, New York; David Clary, 


Canastota High School, Canastota, New 
York; Elizabeth Corwin, Elmira Heights 
High School, Syracuse, New York; Mary 
Frances Cuffney, Canisteo High School, 
Canisteo, New York; Katherine D. Dlhy, 
Homer Academy, Homer, New York; Julia 
Gallik, Phoenix High School, Phoenix, New 
York; Marie C. Gantert, Corning Free 
Academy, Corning, New York; Russell 
Hardendorf, Dolgeville Central School, 
Dolgeville, New York; Mrs. Mildred Hughes, 
fast Syracuse High School, Syracuse, New 
York; Jane McDonald, Dansville Central 
High School, Dansville, New York; Bernice 
Melious, Massena High School, Massena, 
New York; Elizabeth Morrison, Butler, 
Pennsylvania; Betty Muehe, Newark High 
School, Newark, New York; Sue Perlet, 
Parish Central High School, Parish, New 
York. 

The officers of the new chapter are as 
follows: president, Jane McDonald; vice- 
president, Julia Gallik; corresponding secre- 
tary, Ann Boghosian; recording secretary, 
Elizabeth Corwin; treasurer, Marie Gantert; 
historian, Mary Frances Cuffney. 

A picture of the initiates and those who 
participated in the program is shown above. 
The president, Miss McDonald, presided 
over the luncheon meeting at which brief 
addresses were given by Mr. Blanchard and 


Mr. Wilson. 








Cincinnati New York 


HOW TO INTEGRATE OFFICE PRACTICE SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGES 


A 16-page, printed booklet providing suggested programs, suggested materials, and a bibliography of 
office practice plans. Single copies will be furnished free on request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Sixth Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, announces the 
sixth annual open contest for research studies 
of merit in the field of business education 
completed between January 1, 1944, and 
September 1, 1945. The contest closes De- 
cember 31, 1945. 


To be eligible for consideration, research 
studies should be of significance to a large 
number of business teachers and should not 
have been the basis for articles written by 
the contestant which have appeared in 
journals with national distribution. (Ab- 
stracts are permissible.) The winning study 
will be published by Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, and_ the 
author will receive fifty copies of his study. 

The second biennial national council of 
Delta Pi Epsilon in 1939 established an an- 
nual research award to be presented to the 
person producing the most significant piece 
of research in the field of business education. 
Competition is not limited to members of Delta 
Pi Epsilon. Making an annual research 
award is in accordance with the objectives 
of Delta Pi Epsilon to foster and encourage 
research in business education. As an organi- 
zation composed of graduate students in 
business education, research is one of the 
fundamental concepts of the fraternity. 

To determine the winning study for pub- 
lication, a committee of three outstanding 
business educators is appointed. The present 
committee is composed of Professor C. K. 
Reiff, acting head, department of business 
education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; Professor Atlee L. 
Percy, chairman, department of commercial 
education, Boston University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Professor Lloyd V. Douglas, 
chairman, department of business education, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


In making the award, the judges consider: 
1. The nature and importance of the 
problem studied 


2. The originality and resourcefulness 
exhibited by the investigator 


3. The research techniques and methods 
employed 


4. The dependability of the reported 
findings 
5. Facility of expression 


Contestants are requested to forward their 
studies, express, prepaid, to the chairman of 
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the research committee, H. G. Enterline, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The following previous winning studies 
are available in printed form: Fundamental 
Issues in Business Education, 1940, J. 
Marshall Hanna; Frequency of Use of Gregg 
Shorthand Prefixes and Suffixes, 1941, T. 
James Crawford; Occupational Adjustments 
of Beginning Office Workers, 1942, Dorothy 
C. Finkelhor; Reading Factors in Typewriting, 
1943, Donald C. Fuller. Copies of these 
publications may be secured postpaid by 
addressing the College Bookstore, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Prices are as follows: 1940, 50 cents; 1941, 
50 cents; 1942, 60 cents. On quantities of 
ten or more a 10 per cent discount is offered. 


a + 7 
Social Studies Convention 


Business teachers who are teaching some 
social studies will be interested in the annual 
convention of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, which will meet in the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on No- 
vember 22-24. 

A widely diversified program with out- 
standing speakers will offer every teacher 
a topic closely allied with his or her interest. 
The meetings will be focused upon, and will 
deal realistically with, the problems and 
issues facing social studies teachers in cur- 
ricuium planning and classroom procedures 
as they seek to discharge their responsibility 
in training citizens for tomorrow’s world. 
Attention will be given to issues in both the 
domestic field and in the area of international 
relations. 

There will be an extensive exhibit of 
educational materials of special interest to 
social studies teachers. Further details re- 
garding the meeting may be obtained from 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


George Marion Rogers 


George Marion Rogers, former professor in 
Mississippi State College, died on Septem- 
ber 6 at the age of sixty-two. He served as a 
member of the faculty of Mississippi State 
College for fifteen years. Previous to that 
time, he taught in the high school in Tyler- 
town, Mississippi. Mr. Rogers was one of 
the well-known characters in business educa- 
tion in the South. 
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Here is how to make 
your bookkeeping course 


more REALISTIC 







Eighteenth 
Edition 





By Carlson, Prickett, Forkner 


Besides the simple development of principles through the constantly expanding 
spiral, this book also is a valuable teaching instrument because it is realistic. 
Realism is provided in the following ways: (1) Each principle is applied in terms 
of many types of businesses and organizations, (2) the problems are based upon 
typical real situations, (3) all illustrations of forms and stationery are exactly the 
same as standard forms used in business, and (4) all the procedures are in accord 
with modern accounting practices and a Federal Internal Revenue code. 


For laboratory work you have many optional choices of realistic practice sets. 
Each set is based upon some type of organization or business. Your students 
will get practice in handling typical business papers and recording the entries 
in realistic journals and ledgers. 


The realistic presentation will give you confidence in teaching this course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A Survey of Junior Colleges 


In April, 1945, Robert L. Hitch completed 
a study of ten private schools and seventeen 
public junior colleges in the states of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois. Mr. 
Hitch is now head of the department of 
business administration at MacMurray Col- 
lege for Women, Jacksonville, Illinois. The 
following is a summary of some of the facts 
disclosed from this study: 


The business curriculum, at the junior college 
level, has long been dominated by the “big three’; 
typewriting, shorthand, and accounting. This in- 
vestigation has proved to be no exception to this 
relationship. 

The business courses offered, by the colleges stud- 
ied, are shown in Table I. Of the forty-six courses 
offered, seven are shorthand, five are typewriting, 
and six are accounting. At least two other courses 
require a knowledge of either typewriting, short- 
hand, or accounting. This is to say that over a third 
of the courses offered in the junior college business 
curriculum are from the traditional school. There 
are only two courses offered by 50 per cent or more 
of the colleges that are not variations of shorthand, 
typewriting, or accounting. These courses are busi- 
ness law and business mathematics. It should be re- 
membered that the figures given in Table I are 
classified as between private junior colleges and 
public junior colleges. A review of Table II will 
better show the strong courses. According to 
Table Il there are only twelve courses offered by 
more than 50 per cent of those colleges studied. 
Again, it should be noted that of these twelve, 
eleven are variations of typewriting, shorthand, or 
accounting. 

Table ILI shows those courses offered by three or 
less of the colleges studied. They may then be con- 
sidered of little significance except as they may indi- 
cate trends. Personal typewriting, offered by 30 per 
cent of the private colleges, is probably a good 
example of a trend. Introduction to business, of- 
fered by five schools, is no doubt another example 
of a trend. Medical terms and medical practices 
are courses new to the curriculum. Store organiza- 
tion and store selling, although new in name, appear 
to be variations of marketing and retail merchandis- 
ing. Business psychology is for the most part sales- 
manship—an introductory study of psychological 
principles and their practical application to impor- 
tant business activities such as selling, advertising, 
correspondence, office, personnel, and administration 
problems. 

Government reports, as a course recently added to 
the curriculum, represents an interesting innovation. 
The leading public junior college offering this course 
describes it as “A study of the reports required of 
the individual and of business by the federal and 
state government on such matters as income tax, 
sales tax, and social security.” 

Most of the other courses offered by three or less 
of the colleges are either “on their way out” of the 
curriculum, or are necessary to the local situation. 

In a definition of the typical junior college busi- 
ness curriculum, we would do well to again consider 
Table II. It could justifiably be said that those 
courses appearing in more than 50 per cent of the 
1 a would constitutute the typical curric- 
ulum. 
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TABLE I 


The Forty-Six Business Courses Offered by Ten Private 


and Seventeen Public Junior Colleges of Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois 











Per Cent or|Per CENT oF 
" PRIVATE PuBLICc 
Course COLLEGES COLLEGES 
OFFERING OrFrERING 
Shorthand, Ist sem....... 90.0 100.0 
Shorthand, 2nd sem...... 80.0 100.0 
Shorthand, 3rd sem..... . 70.0 76.4 
Shorthand, 4th sem. .... 70.0 58.8 
Reporting Shorthand... .. 10.0 0.0 
Legal Shorthand......... 10.0 0.0 
Speed Dictation......... 20.0 17.5 
Typewriting, lst sem... . 100.0 94.1 
Typewriting, 2nd sem... . 90.0 94.1 
Typewriting, 3rd sem... .. 70.0 64.7 
Typewriting, 4th sem..... 50.0 52.9 
Personal Typewriting... . 30.0 0.0 
Sec’t Methods, Ist sem.. . 60.0 70.5 
Sec’t Methods, 2nd sem. . 10.0 5.8 
Bookkeeping, Ist sem... .. 0.0 5.8 
Bookkeeping, 2nd sem... . 0.0 5.8 
Accounting, Ist sem... .. 90.0 100.0 
Accounting, 2nd sem... . 90.0 94.1 
Accounting, 3rd sem...... 20.0 41.7 
Accounting, 4th sem. .... 20.0 35.2 
Intro. to Bus., Ist sem. . . 10.0 23.5 
Intro. to Bus., 2nd sem... 0.0 5.8 
Business Math., Ist sem. . 50.0 29.4 
Business Law, Ist sem... . 70.0 41.1 
Business Law, 2nd sem.. . 20.0 11.6 
Office Machines, Ist sem. 30.0 41.1 
Office Machines, 2nd sem. 0.0 5.8 
Office Machines, 3rd sem. 0.0 5.8 
Marketing, Ist sem....... 30.0 17.5 
Marketing, 2nd sem.... . 0.0 5.8 
Commercial Geography . . 10.0 0.0 
Bus. Org. and Mgt.... 10.0 11.6 
Personnel Management 0.0 5.8 
Money and Banking... . 20.0 0.0 
Salesmanship..... Geka 30.0 23.5 
Retailing........ vere 20.0 11.6 
Advertising............. 0.0 17.5 
Store Organization...... 10.0 0.0 
Store Selling............ 10.0 0.0 
Business Correspondence . 30.0 23.5 
Business English........ 10.0 0.0 
| aes ae 0.0 11.6 
Government Reports. .... 0.0 5.8 
eee 10.0 5.8 
Business Psychology... . 10.0 0.0 
Medical Practices....... 20.0 0.0 
Medical Terms......... 10.0 0.0 








It appears, therefore, that our typical curriculum 
will include four semesters of shorthand, four semes- 
ters of typewriting, two semesters of accounting, one 
semester of secretarial methods, and one semester of 
business law. This would make a department con- 
sisting of twelve courses requiring the services of at 
least two teachers. The median for the number of 
courses offered by the colleges studied is thirteen. 
The mean is thirteen plus. The conclusion may 
logically be drawn at this point that the business de- 
partments of the colleges studied rank favorably 
with the other departments from the standpoint of 
attention received. 
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TABLE II 


Business Courses Offered by Four or More of Twenty- 
Seven Public and Private Junior Colleges in Missouri, 
Kansas, lowa, and Illinois 


NUMBER OF 
COLLEGES 


! 
COURSE OrreERING THE 
COURSE 

Shorthand, Ist sem. em daar 26 
Typewriting, Ist sem...... 26 
Accounting, Ist sem... . 26 
shorthand, 2nd sem......... 25 
Typewriting, 2nd sem. ees 25 
Accounting, 2nd sem... . ata 25 
Shorthand, 3rd sem.......... 20 
Typewriting, 3rd sem...... | 18 
Secretarial Methods, Ist sem. 18 
Shorthand, 4th sem.... | 17 
Typewriting, 4th sem. 14 
Business Law, Ist sem... . eae 14+ 
Business Mathematics, Ist sem... 10 
Office Machines, Ist sem... . 10 
Accounting, 3rd sem. . .. 9 
Accounting, 4th sem... . 8 
Salesmanship.... 7 
Business Correspondence 7 
Marketing, Ist sem. .; | 6 
Speed Dictation | 5 
Introduction to Business, Ist sem. 5 
Business Law, 2nd sem... 4 
Retailing. Eom 4 


TABLE Ill 


Business Courses Offered by Three or Less of Twenty- 
Seven Public and Private Junior Colleges in Missouri, 
_ Kansas, lowa, and [1linoi is 


NUMBER OF 


: COLLEGES 
COURSE -= 
OFrrERING THE 
COURSE 
Penal Tepesiting.. a 3 
Business Organization and Mat. 


Advertising. . 

Secretarial Methods, 2nd sem. 
Money and Banking...... 
| SS reer 
Statistics. . 
Medical Practices 

Reporting Shorthand. . . 

Legal shorthand. . 

Bookkeeping, Ist sem. 
Bookkeeping, 2nd sem. 5c 
Introduction to Business, 2nd sem.. 
Office Machines, 2nd sem... 

Office Machines, 3rd sem. 
Marketing, 2nd sem. 

Commercial Geography 

Personnel Management 

Store Organization 

Store Selling 

Business English 

Government Reports 

Business Psychology. 

Medical Terms 





Perhaps a just criticism of the typical curriculum 
is the fact that it overlooks the possibility of the 
student being well advanced in the skill courses 
when he enters junior college. If he is well advanced 
there will be little left for him to take on the college 
level. 
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Tri-State Meeting in Pittsburgh 


The Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation, which includes Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia, held its first postwar 
meeting in the Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on October 5 and 6. It started 
with entertainment and a showing of educa- 
tional motion pictures on Friday evening, 
October 5 

On Saturday morning there was a break- 
fast for the past officers of the Association. 
From 9 a. M. to noon there was an “‘Applied 
Business Education Forum” with the follow- 
ing persons participating: 

Ethel Scherer, training department, Spear and 
Company; Helen Demko, training department, 
Kaufmann’s; Horace W, Daugherty, business man- 
ager, Gulf Research and Development Company; 
Oliver J. McMunn, office manager, Duquesne Light 
Company; Betty Boggs, Avonworth High School; 
Mrs. Robert Klindienst, Zelienople High School; 
Betty Jane Kim, Brentwood High School; James P. 
Swain, principal, Millvale High School. 

A special meeting for private business 
schools was held from 9 a. mM. to 10:30 a. M. 
The luncheon meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Robert Galbreath, president of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Appointments at Syracuse 


Dr. O. Richard Wessels, head of the de- 
partment of business education and secre- 
tarial science of Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York, has announced the ap- 
pointments of two new members to the staff. 

E. Dorothea Meyer has been appointed as 
instructor. For more than three years she 
was assistant director of the Washington 
School for Secretaries, Newark, New Jersey. 
Previous to that time, she spent three years 
as head of the shorthand and typewriting 
departments in Drake Secretarial College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. She has also 
taught in the high schools at South Fork, 
Pennsylvania, and Englewood, New Jersey. 
Miss Meyer is a member of Delta Pi Epsilon 
and Pi Gamma Mu. She obtained her B. S. 
degree from Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pennsylvania, and her Master’s de- 
gree from New York University, New York 
City. 

Ann Louise Prahler has been appointed as 
instructor. She formerly taught for two 
years each in the high schools at North 
Syracuse and DeKalb Junction. She was 
head of the commerce department in the 
latter school. She obtained her B. S. and her 
M. A. degrees from New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York. 
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Some Unforgettable Students 
By Clarence E. Birch 





Third of a series of columns relating actual 
experiences of a business teacher who has 
taught for more than fifty years. 





WANTED: Office boy; sweep; run errands; 

check freight cars; do typing. Call at 

Midland Mills at 8.00 A. M. Tuesday. 
Ask for Mr. Amrine. 





Carlton Burke pondered this advertise- 
ment seriously. He had left a blind alley job 
in a country town to study business in one 
of the leading commercial schools of the 
Central West. He now felt capable of doing 
good work for some firm if he could just 
manage to “accept a situation” that prom- 
ised a future and a living for himself and his 
little family. 

He had been caught in the depression of 
the late nineties. Jobs resembled by their 
scarcity the proverbial hens’ teeth. Things 
were looking pretty desperate, but not any 
more so than Carlton felt. “‘I’m going after 
that job,” he muttered. 

The interview with Mr. Amrine did not 
start encouragingly. The mill wanted a boy 
and not a married man with a family. 
Carlton declared he could do anything a 
boy could do. “But we intend to pay only 
$5.00 a week,”’ deplored Mr. Amrine. 

“If that’s an offer, you’ve made a con- 
tract,” said young Mr. Burke quickly. (He 
had studied commercial law!) 

So Carlton swept, dusted, waded snow 
drifts to check freight cars on the sidings, 
made the daily bank deposits, typed lists of 
figures, and was alert to be of use in every 
way he could. He got his 83 cents a day in 
his pay envelope at the end of the week, 
carried on for another week and found $6.00 
waiting for him on the second Saturday 
night. 

That went on for several weeks, an extra 
dollar showing up each week. No telling how 
long that might have continued, but the 
bookkeeper failed to get his trial balance 
promptly. Carlton was permitted to help 
him locate the elusive discrepancy. He 
proved so capable that he was installed as 
assistant bookkeeper. When the bookkeeper 
left to take a job on the road, Carlton took 
over the books. 

Some friends, who had called him a chump 
for working as office boy, were not so sure 
there was any pronounced weakness in his 
head when he was promoted to be office 
manager. 
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ADVANCED 
SPEED 
TYPING 


By Fred Tidwell 





ADVANCED SPEED TYPING may be 
used in many ways, some of which 
are as follows: 


(1) A regular textbook following the regu- 
lar lesson plan after the basic skills in 
typewriting have been developed. 


(2) Selected drills in speed development 
along with the regular textbook as- 
signments. 


(3) Special refresher courses and brush- 
up training. 
(4) Special in-service classes to raise 


speed levels of employees. 


(5) Intensive preparation for employment 
tests—civil service and business. 


(6) Intensive preparation for typing con 
tests. 


In other words, ADVANCED SPEED 
TYPING is an all-purpose book that 
is designed for use in many different 
ways. It is arranged as lessons for the 
teacher who wishes to use it as an 
advanced textbook, but there is an 
ample selection of material for any 
kind of speed development program. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 
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You TOO can 


cerca arene ne 


have a successful 
class in business 
arithmetic if 
you use... 























APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION—BY CURRY AND RICE 


HERE ARE YOUR | APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has been a 
CHOICES OF MATERIALS highly successful book because it is different 


from traditional types of books. Instead of pre- 
senting fundamentals in an abstract manner, 


1. A one-year textbook | they are presented in a concrete manner. For 
example, sales tickets are used to illustrate mul- 
2. A one-semester textbook tiplication; deposit tickets are used to illustrate 
. addition; savings and investments are used to 
3. Optional workbooks illustrate percentage and the division of deci- 
. mals; and installment buying is used to illus- 
4. Optional tests trate interest and percentage. 
5. A teachers’ manual Each unit deals with either some particular | 
©. & tenshene’ hoy business function, such as buying, finance, and | 


transportation; or the various departments of a ; 
business, such as the buying department and § 
e the selling department. 


In each section there is a plentiful supply of 
drill problems to develop skill and practical 
teachers’ key will be fur- problems to develop reasoning. Optional prob- 
lems are provided for better students. Review 
problems and projects are included at the end 
using this book. of each unit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


The teachers’ manual and 


nished free to any teacher 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Looking Ahead: The Film Strip 


(By Peggy Gibson, Part-Time and Evening Schools, San Antonio, Texas.) 


The still film or film strip should serve as 
an effective aid in teaching typewriting and 
other business subjects. Such visual meth- 
ods as the blackboard, moving pictures and 
charts have already been put to efficient use 
in the commercial classroom. The success 
of the use of the film strip in other educa- 
tional lines indicates that this type of visual 
aid will be available for a greater variety of 
business instruction. 

The film strip can be used in connection 
with the lecture method of teaching and also 
to stimulate interest and class discussions. 
It can be used successfully for both detailed 
study and review. 

There are great opportunities for the de- 
velopment of film strips for use in teaching 
typewriting. For example, frames can be 
made to emphasize general information such 
as care of the typewriter, kinds of typewrit- 
ers—similarities and differences, parts of the 
machine, correct position for typewriting, 
and a study of the keyboard. 

Similar films can be adapted to teaching 
any business machine. Film strips could be 
made to cover the Mimeograph, dictaphone, 
bookkeeping machine, cash register, and 
P. B. X. switchboard. Well planned film 


strips could also be used effectively in teach- 
ing style and form in business letter writing. 

The use of a film strip in the training of a 
stenographer or secretary should include 
such phrases of this course as meeting the 
public, interviewing, telephone techniques, 
methods of filing, types of files, filing sup- 
plies, business forms, simple record keeping, 
and banking. 

Another excellent subject for a film strip 
is “The Office—Its Management and Atmos- 
phere.” A film strip of this type could be 
used for all commercial classes and cover 
arrangement of the office, business behavior, 
and efficient management of supplies and 
equipment. 

The film strip should be introduced as 
soon as possible in the business education 
classroom. It allows as much time as is 
necessary for thorough study and discussion 
by a class, and can be shown in a lighted 
room thereby encouraging the taking of 
notes. This could not be done during a 
regular moving picture. The low cost of the 
projector and the individual film strips is 
another advantage of this new visual aid. 
The film strip should grow to be one of the 
chief tools of the teaching profession. 








Junior College Veterans Program 


The curriculum of the business training 
department of the Jones County Junior Col- 
lege, Ellisville, Mississippi, is planned to 
serve the needs of the veterans who have 
been discharged from the armed forces and 
who desire business training. 

The college offers shorthand, accounting, 
typewriting, spelling, business English, secre- 
tarial practice, and office machines. 

An intensive course is arranged for stu- 

dents who wish to specialize in commercial 
work, or to prepare themselves for wartime 
demands. The course can be completed in 
approximately nine months. No tuition 
is charged for the regular or the intensive 
course. 
_ Business training courses are also offered 
in the evenings to veterans who are enrolled 
in radio repair or watch repair classes. These 
men feel the need of a knowledge of business 
terms, business forms, record keeping, busi- 
ness English, arithmetic, law, and govern- 
ment. Courses which cover these needs are 
offered two hours a week at night. 

In all courses, except lecture, students are 
allowed to progress according to their ability 
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and application. The ability of the men 
varies from junior high school to one year of 
college training. 


The regular business training course and 
the intensive courses are open only to high 
school graduates. 


The department is adequately equipped. 
Classrooms and equipment are available both 
for instruction and practice. The equipment 
includes fifty typewriters, two dictaphones, 
mimeograph, mimeoscope, calculator, ditto, 
bookkeeping, and adding machines. 


2 * = 
Roberts Teaches Wounded Veterans 


Donald R. Roberts, who has been in 
charge of the commercial department and 
the publications at Clover Park High School, 
Tacoma, Washington, has now undertaken 
some interesting educational reconditioning 
work at Madigan Convalescent Hospital, 
Fort Lewis, Washington. He is advising, 
counseling, and instructing veterans who are 
interested in organizing and operating small 
businesses. The purpose of this work is to 
guide veterans who may wish to borrow 
money through the GI Bill of Rights. 
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Teaching Students To Change Typewriter Ribbons 


(By Edwin R. Bowman, Albert Leonard High School, New Rochelle, New York.) 


It used to be that I, like many other 
teachers of typewriting, avoided the teach- 
ing of ribbon changing; it was a disagreeable 
job, and I wanted no part of it. I did show 
most of my students how the job should be 
done—permitting small groups of them to 
cluster around, peeping over my shoulders 
as I changed ribbons on their machines. This 
was poor teaching, but it helped cover the 
syllabus. 

Eventually, I began to do what I should 
have done all through the years, and now I 
actually teach the members of my classes 
how to change the ribbons on their type- 
writers and how to reverse them to get the 
maximum use out of them. 

Before beginning this program in my 
classes, I sat at a typewriter and changed a 
ribbon. I carefully recorded each move I 
made—what my left hand did, and my right 
—putting on paper what I wished to explain 
to my classes. I felt that I was adept at the 
changing of ribbons, and I wanted to be able 
to teach my students to do the job exactly as 
I was doing it. Next, I observed another 
teacher of typewriting while he changed a 
ribbon, making careful notes of his procedure. 
The best points of the two techniques were 
selected, and the revised procedure was put 
on paper. 

I soon learned that a group of bright stu- 
dents can acquire satisfactory ability in two 
lessons, while others need three or four 
lessons. But I usually give the classes a few 
minutes of instruction and practice over a 
four-day period. 

Let us say we are planning on about ten or 
fifteen minutes per day for four consecutive 
days. This would be my procedure: 

Ist day. 


Teach the names and uses of the he ribbon 





reverse and ribbon feed release. On the 
blackboard draw a diagram of the rib- 
bon passing through the ribbon carrier 
and around the spools. Have the pupils 
wind the ribbon to the left, then have 
them wind the ribbon to the right— 
just to learn the procedure of winding 
and unwinding. 


Repeat previous day’s procedure; then 
have the students disconnect and con- 
nect the end of the ribbon. 


Have the students remove the ribbon 
from the ribbon carrier and replace 
again. This is repeated numerous times. 

4th day. Completely remove and replace ribbon. 
I usually wait a few weeks before teaching 
the reversing of the ribbon. Since the pro- 
cedure does not differ greatly from that of 
putting a new ribbon on the machine, I find 
one lesson is sufficient. 

The plan works, and without too great a 
strain on the teacher or class members. But 
to insure the machines against the occasional 
pupils who just never get things right, I 
follow each of the above day’s work with 
these comments: “‘Now, each student is to 
examine the ribbon of the student’s type- 
writer on his left to see that everything is in 
order.” Then, ““Now, examine the machine 
of the student on your right to see that every- 
thing is in order there.” This means that 
two or three students check every ribbon, 
and the instructor doesn’t have to spend the 
next few hours repairing the damage. 


I have used this teaching procedure for 
about five years, and I know that it sim- 
plifies the teaching of ribbon changing. Of 
course, the students have to be given oppor- 
tunities throughout the year to put new rib- 
bons on their machines, reverse the ones 
already on, or just practice with the old 
ribbons. Otherwise, they will forget. 


2nd day. 


3rd day. 











Dr. H. George Gushing became head of 
the newly organized department of business 
at St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
in September, 1945. 

Dr. Gushing has specialized in the fields 
of business and economics. Having received 
his Bachelor of Science at Purdue University, 
LaFayette, Indiana, in 1918, Dr. Gushing 
pursued his graduate study at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, and at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. He was awarded his Master’s degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in 1931 and received his 
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Dr. Guin Aaaniunnd to St. Francis 





Doctorate at St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1937. Dr. Gushing has been 
professor of business and economics at St. 
Louis University; also at Nazareth College, 
New York City; Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and the University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Besides the extensive academic training 
and the professional experience, Dr. Gushing 
has also had a number of years of practical 
business experience in public utility and 
management companies. He was member of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and research 
worker for the Associated Engineers, Inc. 
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Dictionary of Education. 1945. <A 495-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book. Edited by Carter V. Good. 
This book is sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa fraternity. 
The advisory committee consisted of Carter Alexander, 
W. W. Charters, Henry D. Rinsland, W. Ray Smittle, 
Paul M. Cook, and Carter V. Good. They were as- 
sisted by a group of specialists in every field, including 
business education. R. G. Walters was the co-ordinator 
for business education. He was assisted by five asso- 
ciates and three reviewers. This is the first attempt to 
provide an authoritative dictionary of the professional 
terms used in education. It contains a total of 19,000 
terms. Price $4.00. Order from McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, New York. 


What’s Ahead of the Class of °45. 1945. A 
publication of the Vocational Guidance Committee of 
the Fresno, California, Kiwanis Club. A 56-page, 
mimeographed, paper-bound booklet which was dis- 
tributed among the high school graduates of Fresno. A 
similar booklet was published in 1944. The 1945 pub- 
lication contains many messages to graduates and 
guidance material for various vocations and professions. 
As long as the supply of extra copies lasts, a copy can 
be obtained from R. C. Van Wagenen, Director of Dis- 
tributive Education, Fresno Public Schools, Fresno, 
California. 


Our Water Resources. 
of Building America Series. A 32-page, illustrated, 
magazine. This particular issue is recommended for 
reference material in economic geography and social 
studies courses because it emphasizes the use and con- 
servation of our water resources. Price 30 cents. Order 
from Building America, Editorial Offices, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


1945. Volume 10, No. 7, 


Catalogue of Business-Sponsored Educa- 
tional Materials. 1945. This new catalogue lists 
and describes a total of 792 films, booklets, pamphlets, 
wall charts, demonstration devices, and exhibits that 
are available from 214 business firms and associations. 
Most of the materials are free.” It includes a list of 160 
films and slides available for educational purposes. 
This catalogue may be used as a source for teaching 
aids and product information. The materials listed in 
this booklet, if properly selected, may be used in classes 
of consumer education, home economics, geography, 
salesmanship, retailing, and general business. Price 
$2.00, subject to a 25 per cent discount for teachers. 
Order from Committee on Consumer Relations in 
Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 





Periodicals of Professional Interest to Busi- 
ness Teachers. June, 1945. A 5-page, mimeographed 
bulletin which lists periodicals that are of special interest 
for the professional library of business teachers. Single 
copies may be obtained free upon request from the 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Government Publications of Profes- 
sional Interest to Business Teachers. 1945. A 
3-page, mimeographed bulletin which lists federal pub- 
lications, most of which are free. Copies of this list 
may be obtained from the Business Education Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Bookkeeping. 1945. Occupational Abstract No. 5 
by Samuel Spiegler. A 6-page guidance leaflet that 
describes what a bookkeeper does, the qualifications, 
the opportunities for advancement, the earnings, the 
advantages and disadvantages, and postwar prospects 
for bookkeepers. References are given for additional 
reading. Single copies 25 cents. Order from Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, New York. 


Stenographic Work. 1945. Occupational Ab- 
stract No. 51 by Samuel Spiegler. A 6-page guidance 
leaflet describing the abilities required, preparation 
necessary, entrance, advancement, compensation, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and postwar prospects. 
Additional publications are listed for supplementary 
reading. This is a guidance leaflet and will be helpful 
to many counselors and teachers. Price single copies 
25 cents. Order from Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, Washington Square, New York 3, 
New York. 


Learning To Use Advertising. 1945. Consumer 
Education Series, Unit No. 2. A 107-page, printed, 
paper-bound Booklet for high school students. This is 
part of the series of excellent pamphlets that have 
been prepared to assist in teaching consumer educa- 
tion. The booklet contains four chapters as follows: 
“All the World’s a Signboard,” “You and the Adver- 
tiser,”’ “Getting the Facts from Advertisements,” and 
“Tomorrow’s Advertising.” Each chapter is illustrated 
with interesting sketches and is accompanied by a 
series of questions for class use. Price 25 cents. Order 
from Consumer Education Study, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Applied Business Law 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 
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When you examine APPLIED BUSINESS LAW Statements of Opinion Cannot Be Relied on as 


Statements of Facts. 





you will agree that it is the most teachable, the 
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modern book that you have seen in this field. 


The authors have carefully stripped the tech- 


A Statement 
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nical phraseology from the discussions. Each 


assignment starts out with a series of questions, 





such as: “If a friend promised to take you as a 
guest on a two-week fishing trip and failed to do 


so, can you require him to live up to his promise?” 


Each discussion is illustrated with a timely case 


with strong personal interest. All the important 
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At the end of each assignment there is a summary 
entitled ‘‘Be sure to Remember.’ The student 


then studies discussion questions and actual ad- 
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Brief Explanation 


“‘Now, children,” said the teacher, “can anyone tell 
me the meaning of ‘unaware’?”’ 
A tiny hand waved frantically in the air. 
“Please, mum, unaware is what you put on first and 
take off last.” 
ee ee 
What — All Twelve? 


A young lawyer, pleading his first case, had been 
retained by a farmer to prosecute a railway company 
for killing twenty-four hogs. He wanted to impress 
the jury with the magnitude of the injury. 

“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen! Twenty-four! Twice 
the number there are in the jury box.” 

eee 
Never Again 


Mother wanted to spend Saturday in town, and 
father, an accountant, reluctantly agreed to give up his 
golf and spend the afternoon with the children. On the 
return of mother, the father handed her the following 
report of the afternoon: 

“Dried tears—9 times. Tied shoes—13 times. Toy 
balloons purchased—3 per child. Average life of a 
balloon—13 seconds. Cautioned children not to cross 
street-—21 times. Children crossed street—21 times. 
Number of Saturdays I will do this again—0.” 

eee 
Good Riddance 


“And now,” said the teacher, “will someone please 
give us a sentence using the word ‘candor’?” 
“Please’m,” said the bright little boy in the front 
seat, “my papa had a pretty stenographer, but after 
ma saw her he candor.” 
e ee 


According to Orders 


Out for a drive in her pony-cart, an elderly lady 
managed to get involved in some army maneuvers. As 
she approached a bridge a sentry stopped her. 

“Sorry, madam,” he said, “‘you can’t cross this 
bridge. It’s just been destroyed.” 

The old lady peered at it through her spectacles. 

“It looks all right to me,” she murmured. Then, as 
another soldier came along, she asked: 

“Excuse me, but can you tell me what’s wrong with 
this bridge?” 

The soldier shook his head. 

“Don’t ask me, lady,” he replied; “I’ve been dead 
two days.” 

eee 


Mistaken Identity 


A man who was wanted by the police had been photo- 
graphed in six positions, and the pictures had been 
sent out to the state police. 

In a few days headquarters received this from a 
small-town chief: “I duly received the pictures of six 
miscreants wanted. Five of them have been captured 
and we are on the trail of the sixth.” 
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Tactful Tactics 


Two bellhops were discussing things in general. One 
was telling how he’d just got his job and that the hotel 
manager had told him he must treat the guests with 
tact. 

“What is this tact stuff?” he wanted to know. 

“Let me enlighten your intellect,” said the other 
bellhop. “Once I was workin’ up at the Waldorf Hotel. 
One day I was cleanin’ up and happened to open a 
bathroom door and there was a lady sittin’ in the tub. 

“I shut the door quick and said, ‘Beg your pardon, 
sir!” 

“Well, that ‘beg your pardon’ was just politeness, 
but the ‘sir’—that was tact!” 

eee 
Viewpoint 


He had taken pains, when he applied for work, to 
assure the farmer that he never got tired. When his 
new employer went to the field where he had put the 
man at work, he found him lolling on his back under a 
tree. 

“What does this mean?” asked the farmer. “I 
thought you were a man who never got tired?” 

“T don’t,” said the hired man, calmly. ““This doesn’t 
tire me.” 

e ee 


Teacher 


Teacher: ‘““Now I hope I’ve made it clear that you 
should always turn the other cheek. Tommy, what 
would you do if a boy hit you?”’ 

Tommy: “How big is he?” 


Do Tell 


Dad: ‘‘Now, children, tell me who has been the most 
obedient during the last month, and done everything 
that Mother asked him to do?” 

Chorus: “You, daddy.” 

& e * 


Knows His Rights 


Bobby: “Mother, you have no right to send me to 
bed without my supper.” 
Mother: “Why, what do you mean, young man?” 
Bobby: ‘Well, the Declaration of Independence says 
‘there should be no governing without the consent of 
the governed’.” 
eee 


Confused 


A newcomer in a war plant stopped to chat with one 
of the workers. “Look at that youngster over there,” 
he said, “the one with the overalls, cropped hair, and 
nails in her mouth. It’s hard to tell whether it’s a boy 
or a girl.” 

“That’s a girl, all right,’ 
my daughter.” 

The newcomer apologized. “Please forgive me,”’ he 
said. “I didn’t know you were her father.” 

“Father, nothing,” said the worker, indignantly, 
“I’m her mother!” 


, 


said the war worker. “She's 
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iT need this training— ws Z 
SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 





SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed to 
integrate and to correlate in one final course all the 
related secretarial and general office skills and 
knowledges. It places a final emphasis on each and 
requires the student to go through certain experiences 
that show him how his separate knowledges and skills 


are woven into the real fabric of the business office. 


The workbook provides letterheads, telegraphic 
forms, invoices, and many other business forms that 
may be used in completing special projects. 


There are four objective achievement tests in the 


” 


series. Each test consists of four pages, 814” x 1] 


The PRACTICE OUTFIT FOR BUSINESS FILING 
contains ten jobs and provides laboratory work for 
twelve, sixteen, or twenty-one hours, depending upon 
the number of jobs completed. The materials consist 
of index cards, folders, division cards, gummed 
labels, correspondence, and all other supplies needed. 


REAM" 
i 


South-Western Publishing Co. ~~. > 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) caer 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Catholic High School Typing Contest 
The National Catholic High School Typ- 


ists Association will sponsor two contests in 
typewriting during this school year—the 
every-pupil contest, March 14, and the indi- 
vidual contest, April 25. 

Membership in the Association is open to 
any Catholic secondary school in the United 
States and the adjoining countries. In the 
contests, the first-year students take a ten 
minute plain copy test from unfamiliar copy 
and the advanced students spend fifteen 
minutes in letter writing. The Association 
furnishes all tests and blanks for each con- 
testant. 

Twelve newly-designed trophies will be 
awarded to winning schools. These trophies 
will become the permanent property of the 
winning schools. Certificates and individual 
prizes will be awarded to individual students 
for outstanding speeds and the number of 
mailable letters. 

Last year a total of sixty-eight Catholic 
high schools in twenty-eight states, including 
Hawaii, participated. For complete informa- 
tion and blanks write to the national director, 
Reverend Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. Cap., 
St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas. 


Business Machines 
(Centinued from page 87) 


lesson, to correct errors, and many times to 
see why and how the error was made. 

Proofreading is important work in any 
office, and teachers should give more time to 
this type of work. This is especially im- 
portant with the dictation groups. When 
letters have been typed the teacher may 
read the correct letter and each student can 
make corrections on his own letter. There 
may also be an exchange of letters for cor- 
rection with one of the students reading the 
correct letter. It is important to see errors, 
and a grade on proofreading will serve as an 
incentive for careful work. 

tests. Testing is important in any plan of 
teaching, but in the single machine or rota- 
tion plan it is important that tests be given 
at regular intervals. Perhaps this interval 
should not be on the basis of time but rather 
on the completion of a job. Theory as well 
as actual operation of the machine should be 
tested. Check at intervals to see if the 
students know the names, locations, and use 
of the parts of the machines. Testing is an- 
other means of determining the progress of 
the students, and it assists in deciding 
whether more drill is needed. 





i 


As interesting as fiction— 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 





If you will read at least one page of EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, you will find it to be a vigorous and fascinating presenta- 
tion of effective writing. You will catch the tone and spirit of the written 
word in business and will find the book as interesting as fiction. 


BY R. R. AURNER 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE contains plenty of grammar, but the student is con- 
stantly dealing with actual examples of how letters can be used to get results in business. The 
student learns how to stimulate people to action in sales, credit, collection, adjustment, and all 
other types of business letters. At the end of each assignment there is an excellent selection of 
questions and practical problems. 





You may obtain an optional workbook. The textbook is available for a one-semester or a one-year 
course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 





Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 30, desires teaching position in college or reliable 
business school. Holds A. B. degree from large university 
and has done work toward M. A. degree in commercial 
education. Can teach typewriting, Gregg shorthand, 
business English and correspondence, secretarial ac- 
counting, business arithmetic, office practice, and al- 
lied subjects. Teaching experience in high school, busi- 
ness school, and senior college. Business experience 
with large corporation. Address, No. 55. 





Man, 39, desires teaching position or head of account- 
ing department in a business college. Has had 17 years’ 
experience as teacher in business schools and colleges. 
Can teach all branches of accounting, mathematics, and 
allied subjects. Desires Eastern location. Has B. S. 
degree plus work on Master’s degree. Now employed, 
but desires change. Address, No. 56. 





Outstanding man with exceptional teaching, admin- 
istrative, and business experience desires position as 
head of the accounting department, principal, or man- 
ager of a strong school. Address, No. 57. 





Woman, former secretary in stenographic depart- 
ment, War Department, Washington, D. C., desires 
position as teacher of Gregg shorthand and typewriting. 
Has had 10 years’ teaching experience. Prefers South or 
Southwest. Address, No. 58. 





Woman teacher with B. S. degree in commercial edu- 
cation desires position teaching secretarial or English 
subjects in a high school located near a college. Avail- 
able January 21. Address, No. 73. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced commercial teacher of Gregg 
shorthand and typewriting by a large business school. 


School running successfully for past 30 years. Good 
salary for person who qualifies. In letter of application 
Address, 


give personal and professional qualifications. 
No. 59. 





WANTED: Young woman holding New York state 
license in commercial subjects. Capable of teaching 
shorthand and typewriting in a registered private busi- 
ness school. Fine opportunity for right person. Position 
open January 1, 1946, or will wait until July 1 for right 
person. Address, No. 60. 





WANTED: Experienced commercial teacher for old, 
well-established business school in Southeastern section. 
Must teach accounting, arithmetic, penmanship, com- 
mercial law, and business English. Permanent position, 
good working conditions, and opportunities for advance- 
ment. Address, No. 61. 





WANTED: Man of ability and personality to manage 
long-established business school in Southeastern city of 
200,000 population. Must be able to teach bookkeeping, 
higher accounting, and commercial law until enrollment 
again returns to normal. Prefer one who could take 
entire charge, including preparation of advertising mat- 
-- Give full particulars when answering. Address, 

0. 62. 





WANTED: Manager for business college by well- 
established, old school in the deep South. The school 
has just completed a very successful year. Prefer young 
omg with selling and managerial experience. Address, 

o. 63. 





WANTED: Commercial teacher for school in rural 
section, South Central location, to teach shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. Begin at mid-term or 
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next year. Manage poultry farm as side line. Splendid 
———- possible. Age no handicap, if active. Address, 
0. 64. 





WANTED: Man or woman to teach bookkeeping, 
accounting, business arithmetic, commercial law, Eng- 
lish, spelling, and penmanship. Reputable school in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Address, No. 65. 





WANTED: Ambitious commercial teacher preferably 


with business college experience who is able to sell busi- 
ness education, or a field man or woman who can help 
at times with the teaching. Good chance for right party. 
Address, W. G. Roseberry, President, Milwaukee Business 
University, 161 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 





WANTED: Lady teacher, not over 40, with college 
degree. Begin after holidays. Should be able to teach 
Gregg shorthand and assist in English, speech, or social 
subjects. Friendly, pleasing personality, adaptable and 
strong character, willing worker and co-operative in 
promotion of small junior college in South. Long tenure 
assured qualified party. Address, No. 71. 





WANTED: Commercial teacher in a school in the 
Adirondack Mountains, with daily bus service to Lake 
Placid. Faculty consists of nine teachers. Send applica- 
tions to Mrs. Alma Marsh, Clerk, Oswegatchie Union 
Free School, Oswegatchie, New York. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a business college in medium- 
sized city. Please quote price and send inventory which 
will be treated confidentially. State present enrollment. 
Address, No. 69. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-established business school in 
Southern coastal city with urban population of about 
250,000; can accommodate 250 students; enrollment 
small now, but should be making real money again soon. 
Owner engaged in another well paying business requiring 
his full time; will sell school at reasonable figure. Would 
consider selling half interest to responsible person of 
real ability or might even consider employing him ona 
percentage basis to operate the school. Address, No. 66. 





FOR SALE: Well-established school. Operated for 
54 consecutive years. Fine city of about 90 to 100,000. 
Lots of good will. Fine opportunity. Has made a little 
money all through the war. Good buy at $6,000. No 
other business school in the city. Equipment good. If 
you are looking for a good buy, this should be good. 
Address, No. 67. 

FOR SALE: Business college in northern Ohio. Fully 
equipped, good income-producing enrollment already in 
attendance. Showed a profit all during war. Located in 
good placement district. Two attractive features about 
this school that no other business college in Ohio can 
match. Good prospect district. Owner selling because 
of other interests. Will consider leasing or management 
proposition. Address, No. 68. 





FOR SALE: Secretarial and accounting school lo- 
cated in a large industrial city in western New York. 
Established 25 years. Gross yearly business averages 
$20,000. Excellent reputation. Building and land as- 
sessed at $32,000. Living quarters in building. Thirty 
almost new typewriters, 15 comptometers, billing and 
bookkeeping machines, and equipment to seat 110 stu- 
dents. No debts. Price $25,000; $15,000 down, balance 
over 10 years, or will sell school as a separate unit for 
only $5,000 cash. Possession January 1. Address, No. 70. 
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Twenty Short Cuts to Typewriting Speed 


(By Lloyd Garner, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas.) 


I have found the following short cuts to 
typewriting speed helpful in my classes, and 
I am passing them on in the hope that other 
teachers will also find them helpful: 


a. 


Avoid attempting to learn too many 
new letter, number, or special charac- 
ter keys in any one lesson. 
Blackstone, in his new speed typing 
text, introduces only one new key a 
day after the first day with an abun- 
dant review of each previously taught 
key to build up and increase control 
and develop a basic typewriting skill 
of 40 words a minute in twenty-three 
lessons. 
From the beginning of the course, 
type short words, as well as letter 
combinations within longer words, on 
the word or letter combination level— 
not on the letter level. 


. Think of shifting as one swift opera- 


tion. The speedy typist does not think 
shift, strike, release. 


Move the finger immediately from the 
last letter written to the next succeed- 
ing letter when it is controlled by the 
same finger. Example: truth. 
Master the most-used phrase combi- 
nations. Write them as one continuous 
stroking pattern. 


. Practice and seek to master the art of 


relaxing, even under stress of time. 
Practice writing much familiar ma- 
terial during the early stages of learn- 
ing. 

Review frequently the most-used fig- 
ure and the special character keys. 


. Practice writing mixed material. Such 


material should contain, in addition 
to lower and upper case letters, figures 
and frequently-used special character 
keys. 

Avoid pauses before sentence endings. 
For example, think of the period or 
the question mark as just another 
stroke in the last word. 


Avoid pauses at the ends of lines. 
Think of the carriage throw as a stroke 
following the last word at the end of 
the line. 

Avoid pauses before paragraph in- 
dentations. Think of the indentation 
as a stroke that must immediately 
follow the carriage throw. 
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13. Avoid pauses before unfamiliar words. 
Practice writing sentences containing 
unfamiliar words. 
Avoid pauses before the carriage 
throw. Omit the space stroke which 
would ordinarily follow a word or a 
sentence ending. The carriage throw 
should take the place of that stroke. 
15. Avoid some of the time lost in insert- 
ing paper. Think of the paper inser- 
tion as one operation following the 
last preceding operation. Always 
have extra sheets ready and properly 
placed. 
16. Avoid pauses within long words. Drill 
on as many two- and three-letter com- 
binations or sequences as_ possible, 
first separately and then within long 
words. Remember that long words 
are generally typed in combinations 
of two- and three-letter sequences. 
Build speed by the “six per cent 
method.” Drill on the more difficult 
combinations or letter sequences and 
words during the later stages of learn- 
ing. 
18. Build speed by the “one letter, one 
word method.” Add one more letter 
or word to a line and repeat on the 
same time basis after having satisfac- 
torily written the preceding material. 
Increase your power of concentration. 
Practice reading at a single glance 
words, then phrases, and finally sen- 
tences. Do you frequently forget the 
last word written on the preceding 
sheet after having inserted a new 
sheet? Do you sometimes go to pieces 
when you approach the end of a speed 
test? 
Practice on a variety of speed-building 
materials. Do not let monotony 
deaden your enthusiasm or retard 
your speed. 


14. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


(Continued from page 126) 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 100 American Seating Co. individual 
student desks, steel and wood construction with double 
book racks, each $13.50; about 20 typewriter desks, flat 
top, each $6.50; 1 Stenotype machine, new, never used, 
$55; 10 steel slat venetian blinds fitting inside 32 inch 
space, each 6 feet long, 47 cents a square foot. Write or 
wire W. L. Shelton, Watertown, South Dakota. 





FOR SALE: One good Wolber duplicator, ay gy 
used. Excellent for personal or school use. Also, some 
duplicator supplies. Address, No. 72. 
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for distributive educatio: 
FUNDAMENTALS of SELLING 


By Walters and Wingate 
List Price, $1.68 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the 
first course in any complete program of distributive educa- 
tion or for a single self-contained general course in selling. 
Since most selling opportunities are in retailing, most of 
the examples and illustrations in this book are based upon retail situations. 
Particular effort has been made to emphasize the general principles of selling 
which are applied in all kinds of selling. Emphasis is placed upon the con- 
sumer viewpoint through such chapters as ‘‘How Selling Helps the Consumer,’’ 
“How to Analyze Consumer Demand,”’ and ‘Determining the Customer's 


Wants.” 
RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By Walters - Wingate - Rowse 
List Price, $1.88 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a practical book written by 
three well-known authors with wide experience. It not 
only emphasizes store selling, but it also provides a com- 
prehensive coverage of important skills and knowledges 
needed by the clerk in a retail store and by the manager of the store. Some of 
the topics that are covered include ‘Going Into the Retail Business,’’ ‘‘Pro- 
moting Sales,’’ ‘Retail Selling Systems,’’ ‘‘Retail Advertising,’’ ‘‘Retail Display,” 
‘What to Buy,”’ “Stock Control and Stock Turnover,” and ‘'Figuring Profits.” 
The book emphasizes the how and why of retailing. 


FUNDAMENTALS of ADVERTISING 


By Rowse and Fish 
List Price, $1.80 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is a practical book. 
It not only provides a study of the purposes and the func- 
tions of advertising, but it also includes the following 
major sections: ‘Selling Through Advertising,’ ‘The 
Mechanics of Advertising,’’ ‘Advertising Mediums,’’ and ‘Advertising Pro- 
cedures.” Some of the more specific topics include ‘‘Why People Buy,” 
“Dramatization of Advertising,’’ ‘The Layout,” “Newspaper Advertising,”’ 
“Radio Advertising,’’ ‘The Advertising Campaign,’’ and ‘The Sales Letter.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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